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Tue sertes by Harold Hersey, which begins in 
this issue, is destined, we believe, to arouse wide- 
spread interest in writing and publishing circles. 
Even the advance notices have stirred up somewhat 
of a flurry. The articles are quite out of the 
beaten path that has been followed by Tue Av- 
THOR & JOURNALIST. 

Harold Hersey is the type of modern editor who 
considers himself a sort of fatherly adviser to his 
group of contributors and to those who are be- 
ginning to make the grade—as scores who have 
received his frank, helpful letters of criticism and 
encouragement can testify. Some high-lights on 
his career, as sketched by him at our request, fol- 
low: 

“Born March 29, 1893, in Bozeman, Mont. Vis- 
ited Mexico, West Indies, with Father, “Doc” Her- 
sey, who was sheriff, miner, druggist, prospector, 
newspaper owner, etc., in Montana. Returning 
from the Tropics, Father traveled over the United 
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States on newspaper work; assigned to Russo-Jap 
war, took me along, where I wandered as a boy 
through the Philippines, China, Japan, and as fat 
south as Anam, Siam, and Australia. 

“Back to America in 1907; Father died in fall. 
I went to work in Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as messenger boy. Assigned later as 
clerk to Copyright office; at sixteen was made full 
editor of Part Four, Copyright Catalogue—held 
this job while completing university work at night. 

“Came to New York in 1915 with Authors’ 
League of America as assistant to Eric Schuler, 
secretary ; helped to edit Authors’ League Bullet. 
Was literally forced out of League because of 
stand I made in the protest against my friend 
Theodore Dreiser’s book, ‘The Genius.’ Resigned 
to work with Dreiser for a few months, then 
joined Britton Publishing Company, where I wrote 
“Laugh and Live” under name of Douglas Fait- 
banks, book reaching sale of over half a million. 
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“Joined army in March, 1917, as buck private. 
Got lieutenancy three months later, assigned to 
general staff work as lecturer (damn ’em) and 
had the dubious pleasure of lecturing instead of 
seeing the fun abroad. 

“Returned to civilian life in 1919; joined Streei 
& Smith as editor of The Thrill Book. It-flopped. 
I was fired. Joined Clayton magazines in June, 
1919, with Telling Tales. Started Ace-High in 
September, 1921, after long visit to Europe. Since 
then we have elaborated to seven issues of maga- 
zines a month, with print order of nearly two mil- 
lion—and more magazines still to come. 

“Visited Europe first in 1914 via cattle boat from 
Philly; again in 1921 and in 1925. Was helper 
with The English Review, mainly contributor, in 
1921. Lectured on American poets and history 
abroad, also here over radio in 1922 for six months 
by contract. 

“Member Delta Tau Delta fraternity. Married 
a year ago to Elinor Post, daughter of Billy Post, 
author of ‘Never Say Die,’ book of ‘The Vaga- 
bond King,’ etc. Happy as hell. Have place in 
country at Highland, N. Y., on Hudson palisades. 
Published two books at my own expense in Wash- 
ington: ‘The Wings of Song’ and ‘Poems.’ 
Since then: “The Singing Flame’ (R. C. Pen- 
field, 1917) ; ‘Gestures in Ivory’ (Britton Pub. Co., 
1919); ‘When the Boys Come Home’ (Britton, 
1919) ; ‘Do’s and Don’ts In the Army’ (Britton) ; 
‘Helpful Hints on War Risk Insurance’ (U. S. 
Government publication, 1918); ‘Ballades and 
Grotesques’ (The Owl Assn., Boston, 1920) ; 
‘Night’ (Joseph Lewis, 1923); ‘Singing Rawhide’ 
(Doran, 1925). Contributed to Scribner’s and 
other magazines. Started The Quill in 1917. Pub- 
lished The Open Road in Washington, suppressed 
by the government.” 


Fiction House, Inc., in its latest “Flashes” for 
contributors, offers meticulous suggestions for the 
preparation and mailing of manuscripts. From 
them, the following are selected as going consid- 
erably beyond the usual editorial rules for writing 
on one side of standard-sized paper, double-spac- 
ing, ete. : : 

“Don’t send us first draft copy, with interlinea- 
tions, crossed out words, and other aggravations. 
‘Dirty’ pages divert the attention of the reader 
from what you are saying—something you cannot 
well afford. 

“Short, clear paragraphs and simple English are 
cherished by Fiction House. Our public is the 
mass public. Avoid long, erudite words. 3 

“Don’t overwork the dash. Break up long sen- 
tences instead. 

“If dialect is used, make it uniform in spelling 
throughout. 

“Be chary of profanity. The name of the Sav- 
lour is never to be used. ‘God’ is permissible only 


. highly dramatic circumstances where it is the- 
ogical cry. ‘Hells,’ ‘Damns,’ etc., should also not 
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be used save in extreme cases. Do not depend 
upon profanity to build up your he-men. 

“Follow the method of punctuation and para- 
graphing you see in our magazines themselves. 

“To denote change of scene or a ‘break’ in a 
short story, merely quadruple space and. start the 
next story section with one or two words all capi- 
tals. We don’t want chapters for our short ma- 
terial. 

“In long material, chapter heads every two or 
three thousand words are required. The style of 
these chapter headings, each of which must have a 
caption, is as follows: 


Chapter IV. 
Shoot to Kill! 


“Serial copy should be divided into 10,000-word 
installments, each installment closing in the midst 
of an exciting action incident creating suspense as 
to what is going to happen next, and each in- 
stallment should have a 300-word synopsis sum- 
marizing the previous part or parts. Thus, for 
Part II write a 300-word synopsis of Part I. For 
Parts II and III, write a new synopsis summariz- 
ing in 300 words Parts I and II, and so on. Love 
Romances wants the final installment of its serials 
6000 to 8000 words. 

“All pages should be numbered—at the top right- 
hand corner. 

“Give us an accurate word count, and type it 
prominently on the title page, together with your 
name and address. : 

“Carbon copies will not be considered. 

“Submit seasonal stories and verses at least four 
months in advance of the issues for which they 
are intended. 

“The use of 10x12 carry envelopes benefits the 
writer because the unfolded MS. can be sent out 
more times without showing undue signs of wear, 
and benefits the editor because changes are made 
more easily on a smooth surface. The 4%4xl1l 
envelope and the thrice-folded MS. are an annoy- 
ance both for copy reader and editor. 

“Don’t send us merely stamps for return. Send 
a stamped envelope large enough to hold your MS. 
without folding. 

“A letter concerning a manuscript should be en- 
closed with the MS. itself. 

“Clamp the pages of your MS. together with a 
brass paper fastener—not a clip—through the up- 
per left-hand corner only. 

“If you send us more than one MS. at a time, 
send a separate return envelope for each. If one 
of your stories is available and goes ‘through the 
works’ and the other unavailable, we wish to be 
able to treat each as a separate entity.” 


THERE ARE, it would seem, from weighing the 
views and writing methods of many authors, two 
widely diverse methods of developing a story. 
One type of writer plans out his tale in meticu- 
lous detail, so that when he comes to write he 
has only to follow the clearly-wrought design 
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which exists either in his mind or on paper. The 
other sits down with a more or less nebulous idea 
—an opening situation—an interesting set of char- 
acters—and lets the development take care of it- 
self. 

Every temperament to its own method. Sinclair 
Lewis, according to the report made in the April 
Autuor & JourNALIST, follows the method of 
planning his story out in great detail before ac- 
tually writing it. Jack London, judging by the 
interview with his sister, in this issue, allowed 
the story to develop as it would—could not even 
predict the ending to one of his own tales. Clar- 
ence E. Mulford, popular Western writer, accord- 
ing to the report of his methods in this issue, em- 
ploys Jack London’s method of working with only 
a nebulous preliminary plan—letting the characters 
work out their own story as the narrative unfolds. 

The latter method—that of letting the story grow 
as it is written—is somewhat hazardous, for the 
writer cannot always be sure that he is heading 
toward an effective and dramatic climax. In the 
fascination of following his characters through 
paths of their own devising, he may end up in a 
morass. But the advocates of this method hold 
that it makes for greater spontaneity. The author’s 
zest in discovery—his interest in what new turn 
of events the morrow will bring—carries him 
along at a fever of interest comparable with that 
of the reader who may later follow the story in 
the same attitude of breathless expectancy. “If 
you plan out a story, you are compelled to make 
your characters do certain things in the interest 
of the plot—of the prearranged plan. These 
things may be contrary to their logical natures. 
The result is that they will be puppets—going 
through the movements of doing a thing, without 
the life behind that movement.” This is the argu- 
ment of the writer who lets the story grow. 

It may be, however, that the two methods of 
writing are more reconcilable than would appear 
on the surface. The writer who lets his story 
develop as he goes along, working with only a 
nebulous plan in the back of his mind, does so 
because he can visualize his story best by living 
it as he creates. The other writer, who puts his 
story into words after planning out in detail each 
turn of the action, takes the attitude of one re- 
membering events that have transpired. 

His attitude is like that of the historian. The 
events he writes about are real to him. He has 
first worked out the action, the types of charac- 
ters involved, their reactions, one to another, un- 
til everything dovetails perfectly—just as the his- 
torian gathers his facts about events and persons 
bit by bit. 


When he writes the story (whether it is history’ 


or fiction), he need be hampered by no sense of 
forcing the characters to “do their stuff.” He 
has the whole thing so clearly before him that he 
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can set down the happenings clearly and in detail, 
as actual events of which he is merely the racon- 
teur. His mental attitude is really no more self- 
conscious than that of the writer who lets the 
characters work out their own story. For in ac- 
tual writing he loses the sense of having created 
the characters and the incidents—he is merely set- 
ting down things that he remembers to have trans- 
pired. 


We are not sure—we set it down merely as an 
opinion—but we believe that the writer who knows 
the story he is going to write before he starts to 
write it—knows it as a complete whole, and has 
forgotten the false starts, discarded angles, unsat- 
isfying prototypes of characters, and similar rub- 
bish from which his plan finally emerged—has a 
better chance to achieve spontaneity and fidelity to 
life than the writer who works without a _ plan. 
There is depth and convincingness in the story 
which is told from the standpoint of a narrator 
who actually witnessed, or knows of, the events 
narrated. Sometimes the sincerity of a picture thus 
portrayed gives it wide appeal despite an author’s 
crudity of expression. It is achieved—it can only 
be achieved—by telling of events that are vivid 
memories in the author’s mind. If the events are 
fiction, then the memories must be built into the 
mind—by methods of planning, invention, and crea- 
tion—before writing commences, and the author 
must hypnotize himself into the conviction that he 
is putting down on paper recollections of actual 
occurrences. 


THIS SEEMS to have been “moving month” in the 
magazine world. Rarely have the market tips re- 
corded a larger number of changes from one loca- 
tion to another than are found in this issue. These, 
and innumerable other developments in the maga- 
zine situation—with which the alert writer must 
keep in touch—are summarized in the Quarterly 
Handy Market List which is under preparation for 
the June issue. 


CHANNING PotLock, playwright, has been legally 
cleared in the New York courts of the charge of 
stealing the idea for “The Fool” from Abraham 
Waxman, a former press agent, who brought suit, 
claiming that the plot was lifted from his play, 
“Soldiers of the Common Good,” written in 1911. 
Pollock testified that he had never seen the mant- 
script of the Waxman play and brought witnesses 
to prove that he was considering the plot of “The 
Fool” in 1900, and that he worked on it from 
1902 to 1908. 


THE CENTENARY of Balzac and the tercentenary 
of John Bunyan are to be celebrated in France 
and England, respectively, within the next few 
months, 
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May, 1927 


Twenty Years in Editorial Harness 


(DEDICATED TO W. M. CLAYTON) 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 
of the Clayton Publications 


I.—THE METAPHYSICS OF MAGAZINE MAKING 


WITH the ex- 
ception of a few 
successful medi- 
ums of thought 
issued by peculiar- 
ly interesting in- 
dividuals such as 
Elbert , Hubbard, 
magazines 
are made, not 
born. In these ar- 
ticles, I will ar- 
gue, I hope con- 
vincingly, that 
these exceptions 
only prove the 
rule. 

The word 
“magazine,” as I 
use it, must be differentiated sharply from 
the trade organ; the fraternal handshaking 
publicity sheet ; the collegiate pseudo-sophis- 
ticate journal; the scientific, the religious, 
the “purpose” periodical ; and the whole run 
of “nut-cracking”’ personal magazinelets pub- 
lished for the edification of individuals who 
cannot get their work into print in any other 
way. 

The modern magazine is purely capitalis- 
tic in that it is something for sale at a profit, 
manufactured on a large scale at a cheaper 
rate than it is sold (advertising included), 
intended for the public at large, and so con- 
stituted as not to be dependent upon one in- 
lividual’s opinions. As such it is conceived 
iN pure reason, carried into action by cool, 
practical, experienced heads. Its idealism, 
like a chameleon, takes on the color of its 
‘nvironment. Just as the highly synthetic, 
personalized newspapers under Greeley, 
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Dana and Watterson have disappeared, so 
has the impersonal magazine taken the place 
of the personal. Witness the many changes 
in editorship of such varied magazines as 
The Century, Collier's, Everybody's and 
True Story Magazine. In the case of The 
Saturday Evening Post we all realize that, 
like The Atlantic Monthly and others, the 
continuance of one editor in power is merely 
predicated on the continuing success of the 
periodicals in question. I doubt whether 
anyone would question the fact that these 
magazines would persist in profit-making 
were the editors to be removed. The non- 
advertising magazine, or the so-called “pulp- 
paper” group, including Adventure, West- 
ern Story Magazine, Short Stories, Ace- 
High Magazine, and Popular, have been 
huilt up by individuals, it is true. However, 
even though such popularity depends on the 
editor’s taste in stories and the acceptance 
of this taste by a large audience, it is also 
true that where editorial changes occur these 
magazines sometimes rapidly decline in cir- 
culation and eventually disappear, and sim- 
ilar magazines are rapidly issued by the pub- 
lishing houses under new editors to fill the 
gaps. 

I once heard a wise publisher make the 
facetious remark that it would be a good 
idea to issue a new pulp-paper fiction maga- 
zine each month, it being a well-known fact 
that the public is generous in its support of 
the first number of a magazine on the news- 
stands. The difference between one maga- 
zine and another in a given class is slight. 
We must not lose sight of the fact, however, 
that the building up of an advertising me- 
dium and a great subscription list such as 
Mr. McKinnon of Pictorial Review has done 
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is a vastly different matter from the estab- 
lishing of a non-advertising medium devoted 
purely to entertaining fiction. In the differ- 
entiation given above please note that I said 
there was not much difference between two 
magazines in a given class. Both present 
difficulties. The work of Mr. Lorimer on 
the Post has been spectacular, but Mr. 
Blackwell’s amazing success with Western 
Story Magazine in another field of fiction is 
not less worthy of our admiration, even 
though the “from-newsboy-to-president” 
type of writer has waxed garrulous over the 
former and neglected the latter. 


gle those whose “souls are slandered” by 

my rule-of-thumb definition for “maga- 
zine” adopted for this series, I reply that 
there is more of a similarity between quan- 
tity and quality than the surface indicates. 
In order to arrive at a destination in so in- 
volved a subject as the making of magazines, 
one must go through experience and heart- 
ache and arrive at a policy. Once arrived, 
we must learn that there are more uses for 
an axe than cutting wood, but as cutting 
wood provides a fire to keep warm by, it is 
folly to use the axe in the place of an ormolu 
sword in a Rotarian’s parade. 

I am aware that the writer must live, in 
spite of Poesque theories to the contrary, 
and in order to live the writer must sell. 
The magazine that pays year in and year out 
for its contributions comes under my defini- 
tion. It does not depend on creed, class, or 
custom, although recognizing and temporiz- 
ing with all three. Such a magazine is best 
visualized by the magic name, The Saturday 
Evening Post. If the professor of the medi- 
cal school finds it easier to explain the na- 
ture of disease to his students in an advanced 
form, why can’t I be permitted the same lux- 
ury, particularly if by so doing I can be of 
practical aid to the thousands who are mak- 
ing a living by writing and the hundreds 
who will be selling in that dim tomorrow of 
every scribbler’s heart? 

I define the word “magazine” as the re- 
sult of personal contact. 

I have been guilty of starting such maga- 
zinelets as The Quill (in criminal collabora- 
tion with Forest Mann and Arthur Moss). 
I have edited a trade organ now deceased 
(Le Dernier Cri). I was once associate edi- 
tor on a pseudo-political weekly in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and am still waiting for my sal- 
ary. I have worked as full editor in a sweat- 


shop where they turned out magazines in- 
stead of shirts, although they might as easily 
have done the latter as the former. I haye 
served as associate editor on a “highbrow” 
English periodical. I put myself through 
university by working as editor of the “U. 
S. Copyright Catalogue, Part Four,” where 
I learned to edit copy and read proof witha 
vengeance during seven long, doleful, mo- 
notonous years. 

For the past eight years I have been as- 
sociated with Mr. W. M. Clayton. I came 
to him in July, 1919. We started the late 
lamented Telling Tales and recently we em- 
barked on Clues, a detective-story magazine, 
the fifth in the string of healthy Clayton 
magazines, the others being Ace-High, Cow- 
boy Stories, Ranch Romances, and The Dan- 
ger Trail. The things I have had to learn 
during this period are legion. When | 
joined this organization I was like a college 
graduate. I had the theory but not the prac- 
tice. Mr. Clayton was a kind but stern 
teacher. He forgets more in one night about 
the practical making of magazines than the 
average publisher learns in a lifetime. The 
privilege of being Mr. Clayton’s general ad- 
visory editor is due to those close years when 
he and I did all the work ourselves with only 
the help of one stenographer, a circulation 
man, and an office boy. I cut my eyeteeth 
then. May I be pardoned for enjoying the 
pleasure of cutting melons now? 

I have watched the circulation of a maga- 
zine we thought must succeed diminish to 
the vanishing point until Mr. Clayton re- 
marked: “They must be printing them out 
West somewhere and shipping them in to 
fool us, for we seem to get twice as many 
returns as there were copies originally 
printed.” I have followed the rise of circu- 
lation of a magazine in which we had little 
faith at the start, from thirty thousand once 
a month, to two hundred thousand twice 
month. I have traveled along with one that 
neither rose nor fell. I have attended cor- 
ferences wherein the reasons for the above 
were learnedly threshed out by eager-eyed 
young business men and forward-lookers, 
yet in spite of their prescribed treatment, 
the result continued as before. 


I have passed through the age of inno- 
cence in publishing wherein I expected 3 
pleasurable response from an audience just 
panting for the best in literature. Ventures 
once tumbled around me like houses o 
cards. And just at the moments when I was 
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beginning most sincerely to believe that 
“highbrow” magazines would and must fail 
as capitalistic propositions, I caught glimpses 
from afar of the astounding rise of such 
magazines as the (old) Masses and The 
American Mercury. And from all appear- 
ances these magazines were built on the 
same premises as Oppenheim’s The Seven 
Arts—a worthy magazine if there ever was 
one, and which passed into the limbo of half- 
remembered things. At the same time I 
have observed with some humor the sudden 
rise of True Story Magazine to its grotesque 
circulation, and the popularity of Jim Jam 
Jems, Hot Dog, and Whiz Bang. 

In other words, I have followed a profes- 
sion both as a participator and an observer 
for twenty years. I unashamedly confess to 
the gathering of certain ideas that have stood 
the test of experience and here I am almost 
setting them to music. All I can promise is 
that the propensity to theorize has been 
washed out of my mouth with bitter truths. 
Having learned a forced coolness when the 
dwindling circulation figures danced before 
my eyes like shapes in a German movie, and 
an outward philosophic calm when success 
came and the circulation department began 


treating me as though I were human and not 
merely a fifth wheel on a one-hoss shay, I 
intend putting my hands only on the realiz- 


able facts. I am going to take a narrow 
toad through both familiar and strange 
countries. My idea is to achieve at least the 
one thing of putting down an individual’s 
consistent impressions of a business that has 
grown to major importance in less than a 
generation. 

In parenthesis let me add one more 
thought: I didn’t fail at writing and take 
up editorial work by way of revenge. Such 
an editor is almost as offensive as the col- 
lege boy who drifts in regularly looking for 
an editor’s job to fill in for the holidays, 
who offers as proof of his ability the fact 
that he edited the Rah Rah Tic Tac of good 
old Haryale. I have been associated with 
magazines since my thirteenth year, with 
certain interruptions—these interruptions 
being sorehead periods in the early days 
when I suddenly decided to write advertis- 
ng copy, walk through Europe, or lecture 
fo groups of misunderstood ladies. Each 
interruption was a rank failure except in ex- 
perience. Thus, I have been driven to real- 
ze that I am incapable of being anything 
se. Put this down on your mental ledger 
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in either the debit or the credit column—it 
doesn’t matter which; for, like the Old Man 
of the Sea, I am going to stay “until the last 
galoot’s ashore.” When my whiskers trail 
on the floor I will doubtless be clicking my 
heels together in a publisher’s office the 
while I get a lacing for some story I pur- 
chased that displeased the Boss. 


OMANTIC? Yes! I love the work. 

There is a real thrill in buying a short- 
story that one hopes will appeal to half a 
million readers “out there.” Monotony 
comes with any work, but as in sport of any 
kind, the real pleasure comes when we reach 
the point of skill. We must keep the illusion 
that there is ever something new around the 
next bend in the road, whether there is or 
not. And frankly, the rise and fall of a 
magazine’s circulation is enough to keep any 
nervous editor from having mental harden- 
ing of the arteries. Then, too, letters from 
farthest Africa, esoteric India, the Texas 
border, the Five Towns’ district of Eng- 
land (where half the pro-bono-publico letter 
writers of the world live, I verily believe), 
and even rococo Japan with quaint phrase- 
ology—all these bring their own healthy 
breeze of praise or censure with them and 
keep the air from getting sluggish around 
a too-rapidly swelling head. 

Believe me, there are tons more satisfac- 
tion in this than I received from editing The 
Quill, with its reading audience of uptown 
New Yorkers who came down in 1916 and 
early 1917 to see Bohemia in the raw. I go 
even further. There has been, and always 
will be, a preponderance of so-called “real 
literature” published by the capitalistic mag- 
azine.* The right to choose from thousands 
of manuscripts yearly and the privilege of 
paying for accepted material is infinitely 
better than selecting stories from a candle- 
light group for an intellectual periodical. I 
don’t know, but I am willing to wager that 
even where an intellectual periodical attains 
a financial success, as in the case of The 
American Mercury, the rates for material 
bought remain comparatively low. Identical 
articles published in Collier’s (as, for exam- 
ple, the work of Owen P. White in both of 
the above magazines) reach a wider public, 
bring a fairer return in cash, and the pos- 


*By the use of the word “capitalistic” I do not 
wish to imply any criticism. I use it ‘in these arti- 
cles to elucidate clearly the difference between 
quantity production and the old craftsmanship of 
the past. 
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sibility of such articles or stories being con- 
sidered as pure literature is on a ratio of ten 
to one in favor of Collier’s. Argument pro 
and con to the contrary, I hold to the faith 
gained during my years of association with 
Copyright office in the Library of Congress 
at Washington, D. C., that even great liter- 
ature follows the same laws of supply and 
demand as any other human production. 
And it isn’t necessary to point out that Cer- 
vantes was a best seller, as well as Byron 
and so forth, ad infinitum. 


HAT I am getting at is that the writer, 

have he genius or talent, is best served 
by following the lines of least resistance in 
the matter of publishing his work. In the 
vast system of today there is a market for 
every type and kind of writer. And it is 
pure fancy that a writer must “prostitute 
his art” in order to sell. If the reader of 
these lines numbers among his acquaintances 
one of these saturnine, old-fashioned intel- 
lectuals who glooms in faded dejection about 
such matters, throw a few rocks through his 
vlass house labeled Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Ben Ames Williams, Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
et al. 

In the last analysis, we are not dealing 
with genius. Genius is a hardy plant that 
flowers under the most adverse circum- 
stances. The system appears to have a 
curious habit of grinding on with great 
waste and utterly ignoring the abnormal for 
the normal ; yet, strangly enough, it likewise 
has the habit of suddenly turning around 
and absorbing the genius. Witness, among 
many others, Anatole France, and Joseph 
Conrad. 

The making of a modern magazine fol- 
lows the system precisely in this, as it does 
in everything else. The editor is of a neces- 
sity a most sensitive element. The fact that 
capitalism permits his existence is proof 
positive of this. Yet it doesn’t pay for the 
editor to be too self-assured. I remember 
well an incident when I was employed years 
ago by a great publishing house and was 
taken through the manufacturing plant by 
the circulation manager. This worthy waved 
his pudgy hand at the printers, remarking: 
“My boy, here are the guts of the business. 
We can get plenty of editors, don’t forget, 
but we never have enough good printers.” 
At the time I was frightened into belief of 
this. Since then I have noted that the suc- 
cess of this particular circulation manager 
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with his group of magazines has been rather The t 
startling, but strangely enough the rate of § realit: 
fatality among his magazines is also just as B cover 
startling. Nevertheless, each time I go — out 0 
down to our printing plant and, with the B essent 
permission of the foreman, stand and watch — marke 
our Webb presses turn out four thousand the cc 
copies an hour, I feel meek in the presence § flags § 
of the quiet, efficient men who do the man. — march 
ual work. After all, this is the hardest, no — newss 
matter how much we argue to the contrary, F riods « 
It would be vain to deny the value tha — must | 
accrues from knowing how that world is run Fin hw 
that brings the writer’s work before the pub- § down 
lic. There is abysmal ignorance about many — enemy 
simple matters, as well as the more complex § and m 
ones. The myth still persists that there is for be 
something glamorous about editing maga. — under 
zines ; that it is pleasant graft to which cer- F questic 
tain fortunate individuals succeed haphaz disapp 
ardly. Here and there in my trips over the B the co 
country and abroad I have run across indi- B mounce 
viduals who spoke in awed whispers of the F for yo 
sanctity of the editorial offices, as well a ets ba 
those who accused editors of being second F signing 
story men in the underworld of art. It is § means 
high time that we stripped the glamor from — why, n 
the animal and exposed him for what he is: fF physici 
simply a clerk who pursues his tasks like B practic 
any other servant of the capitalistic age, B the sim 
sometimes indifferently well and for brie!  pomt 1 
periods, and at other times brilliantly and § previov 
over a long range of time. busines 
Likewise, the mystery of how the pub- — ‘tis ne 
lisher conducts his business ; the methods of § Press a 
gaining circulation and advertising; the and thi 
handling of manuscripts from the first read- § the nee 
ing to the final make-up of the magazine: has pa: 
and many other “dark secrets” deserve the § Warrior 
intelligent writer’s attention. Armed with way. 
at least an understanding of the world in J Sligh 
which he desires to succeed, he will save often a 
himself from many blunders and not wast J With re; 
needless time in getting to the proper mar- I prov 
ket. And when a writer stops to realiz Life is. 
that he is both the production and the sale: of adve 
end of a highly specialized business, it would J es mi 
be the height of folly to deny himself tha! It woul 
rudimentary knowledge that the busines "4sons 
man insists upon from even the office bor. ry a 
on 
Il.—Tue Magazine, Its Poricy anv It tight 
TITLE country 
ROGET'S Thesaurus and such author 
ties are utterly useless to the one search Fy title 
that 
ing for a title with which to brand a net Rise an 
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THE AUTHOR 


The title of a magazine must come out of 
reality, not out of books. It must be dis- 
covered “out there somewhere” and not dug 
out of the pages by’a student. Titles are 
essentially human. They are to be trade- 
marked, not copyrighted, as is the case with 
the contents of a magazine. They are the 
flags at the head of processions of writers, 
marching across the eighty-odd thousand 
newsstands of this country at regular pe- 
riods each month. And like all banners they 
must be tokens of something deeply rooted 
in human nature, otherwise they will go 
down to defeat and be captured by that great 
enemy of all magazines, Indifference. Title 
and magazine are irremediably interwoven 
for better or for worse. Once the policy 
under a given title is changed it is only a 
question of time before the magazine will 
disappear from the stands. When you see 
the covers become different, elaborate an- 
nouncements in double-page spread inside 
for your edification, a different set of writ- 
ers ballyhooed, and a new editor proudly 
signing his name on the contents page, it 
means death, lingering or otherwise. Just 
why, must remain a question for the meta- 
physicians of magazine making. To the 
practical-minded who look upon facts as 
the sine gua non of existence, the interesting 
point is that this has been proved true by 
previous experiment in the laboratories of 
business. ‘Therefore, in choosing the title, 
itis necessary to remember that it must ex- 
press a policy to be followed through thick 
and thin, up to the last barricade, and when 
the need for this particular title and policy 
has passed, the business and the editorial 
warriors must fold up their tents and steal 
away. 

Slight changes in policy, however, are 
often advisable, provided they are in tune 
with reality. As the young lady once said: 
“I prove I have a mind by changing it.” 
Life is growth, movement, the ebb and flow 
of adventure, romance, and faith. Maga- 
tines must take the upward spiral or perish. 
It would be interesting to know the actual 
reasons why Curtis’s magazine, The Coun- 
try Gentleman, turned from a weekly to a 
monthly publication. Certainly, as a wag 
might say, it was not because there were less 
country gentlemen than there used to be. 

he astute minds that govern the policy of 
this title must have learned certain things 
by that disullusioning chart known as “The 
Rise and Fall of Circulation.” The blood 
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pressure must have been tested, the heart- 
beat graphed. They must not make a mis- 
take, as some surgeons have done, in which 
the operation was successful but the patient 
died. I have no doubt that long before The - 
Country Gentleman stopped bowing fifty- 
two times a year and retreated like all aris- 
tocrats to the more restrained atmosphere 
of today, there were vigorous investigations 
on a wide scale, many long-winded confer- 
ences and finally direct action. Here the 
policy underwent a change so subtle that 
even Mr. Curtis must be proud of the fact 
that he knows his onions. 

Once, long ago, a young radical burst into 
my office with a copy of Max Stirner’s “Ego 
and Its Own,” shouting as a friend does, 
that he was ready to rip the old world apart 
and make it safe for something or other. I 
asked him if he was fully prepared for a 
salad career. Had he read the philosophers 
who preceded Stirner? Did he know Scho- 
penhauer, Kant, Plato, and the rest? He 
smiled at me. “You are old fashioned,” he 
announced. “This man knows it all. I have 
made a short-cut to truth.” There is no 
moral to this tale, ladies and gentlemen, un- 
less you choose ‘to supply it. But you can 
bet your last dollar that a Mr. Curtis would 
not proceed in this way, any more than 
would a William James. 

The modernist in painting cannot express 
himself in new forms without studying the 
old. And the publisher who hopes to suc- 
ceed with either a slight change in policy, 
or with a new title, must know intimately 
what has led up to the present. And don’t 
let them tell you that a magazine like True 
Story was a shot in the dark that found its 
target blindly. When the history of that 
magazine comes to be written, the name of 
John B. Coryell will be emblazoned large 
across its pages—John B. Coryell, who had 
written hack stuff for large fiction houses 
over a period of many years; who had 
learned what the public wants, and who was 
aware that it ached to read in fiction form 
what it devoured in the daily newspaper. It 
was another case of the slight change in pol- 
icy, but before the title was chosen. Credit 
is due for this amazing success to both Cor- 
yell and Macfadden. No one would wish 
to take one iota of praise away from them 
for their perspicacity or their courage in 
launching the venture. For years I heard 
publishers say that the one who started a 
love-story magazine would make a success ; 
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yet for years it remained only a possibility. 
Then Street & Smith “saw the vision,” and 
today it is unquestionably one of the suc- 
cesses of the magazine world, providing an 
excellent market for the writer and a thor- 
oughly honest return for the money to the 
reader. 

True Story and Love Story are titles so 
exquisitely implicit that a theorist could de- 
velop a beautiful series of laws with little 
trouble. We will resist the impulse and 
come away with the satisfying feeling that 
their success does at least prove to us that 
a title is not born from literature, but from 
a human ache or want. And secondly, such 
titles fit the context as the glove should fit 
the hand. Imagine changing their policies 
and hoping to prosper! 

IHfowever, we have the interesting exam- 
ples of Hearst taking hold of the old Cos- 
mopolitan and swinging it up through the 
arc from possible oblivion to its present-day 
white-elephant circulation of a million-odd. 
Again we have only recently watched with 
beating hearts S. S. McClure’s valiant efforts 
to resuscitate an old policy of his magazine 
that had been allowed to lapse—and his gal- 
lant failure, whereas it proved our rule of 
thumb, touching us deeply. We have 
watched Bob Davis start magazine after 
magazine, only to see them washed out of 
sight, while at the same time the original 
magazine of “Metropolitan” Munsey con- 
tinues to grace the newsstands at ten cents 
per copy. We were very young when Cur- 
tis took the defunct, faded little sheet known 
as The Saturday Evening Post and with the 
canny aid of Lorimer made it an American 
institution. We have observed the astute 
Ralston of Street & Smith, with his cohorts, 
Blackwell, Thomas, MacLean, and Sessions 
make the desert blossom as the rose with 
titles like Popular, Western Story, Love 
Story, Detective Story, Sport Story, and 
Top-Notch. Say what you will, here is an 
epic of magazine making, with Ralston and 
Blackwell easily carrying off the glory of 
conquest. In the same field we have Hoff- 
man with Adventure, Maule with Short 
Stories, and W. M. Clayton with Ace-High, 
Ranch. Romances, Cowboy Stories, The 
Danger Trail, and Clues. In this group, 
Bina Flynn and myself have played our 
parts, it’s true; but to Mr. Clayton is due 
the credit for sticking to his guns in the 
early years after he gave up control of 
Snappy Stories, and when our struggle was 
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much more pleasant to remember than to ex. 
perience. Courtland Young, Eugene Clancy 
and George Delacorte, and many others have 
proved or disproved any theories that might 
be tossed idly into a publishers’ discussion, 

The day of the personal title such as Col. 
lier’s, is gone, perhaps forever. And this 
magazine would have a much better chance 
of success if it would choose a pure fiction 
policy based on supplying the demand for 
fancy and imagination, than it once had, 
Even during its Sir Galahad days, when the 
enemy was everywhere, what it furnished 
was a sort of fiction. Its effort to be a general 
discussional sheet is unwise. It should carry 
on the old policy of the story first. The 
Sunday magazine section of the newspaper 
has eliminated the need of the weekly news 
magazine such as Collier's might have once 
aspired to be, but which was rapidly sub- 
jected to a fiction policy. The proof of this 
is best shown by the bulk of fiction in The 
Saturday Evening Post. However, this in- 
stitution has been touched by some magic 
wand. I sometimes believe it would publish 
anything and the public would go on buying 
it just the same. This holds true for abso- 
lutely not a single other periodical on the 
stands. Liberty is a tour de force, and its 
permanency will be settled strictly and con- 
cisely on its fiction, just as is the case with 
The Red Book and Cosmopolitan. 

The Quality Group, consisting of The At- 
lantic Monthly, Harper’s, Scribner’s, World's 
Work, and Century, persist because they 
still follow the policy of the past. The At- 
lantic Monthly is easily superior to the oth- 
ers because under Ellery Sedgwick it has 
best expressed that ancient policy. The 
other three are as much house organs for 
great publishing houses as they are maga- 
zines. I know nothing of their financial 
standing and it matters little toward artiv- 
ing at a judgment. A conservative publish- 
ing house is not going to eliminate so ex- 
cellent a medium if it can even meet ex 
penses. The Bookman, after leaving Dodd, 
Mead & Company, dropped into a mental in- 
solvency that had nothing whatsoever to do, 
evidently, with the brilliant Mr. Doran. For 
some reason or other, this wisest among pub- 
lishers chose to let this excellent title dangle 
halfway between heaven and hell, like Me 
homet’s coffin. But one is certainly permit 
ted a sentimental tear as he passes by the 
living dead. Its recent sale to an independ- 
ent firm may resuscitate it. 


(To be Continued) 
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Can’t You Get Started? 


BY JACK SMALLEY 


Assistant Managing Editor of Fawcett Publications 


ABOUT the most 
baffling question 
that ever plagued 
a writer—or an 
editor—is the one 
put by some ear- 
nest and aspiring 
friend: 

“Tell me, how 
can I get started 
in writing a 
short-story ?” 

The reaction is 
either a_ strong 
homicidal impulse 
or the answer, 
“Tl bite, how can 
you?” — depend- 
ing on the temperament of the long-suffer- 
ing victim. 

Anyone who has ever had a story in print 
must have writhed under that dismaying 
plea. How can one picture the dreary, grop- 
ing efforts on a blundering typewriter ‘that 
precede breaking into the magazines? How 
can that be expressed in plain terms to help 
the ambitious neophyte who comes to you 
for advice ? 


I've often wished I had some magic word 
that would help these tenderfoots along the 
tral to becoming writers of salable stuff, 
some open sesame that would work mira- 
cles. Of course there is no hope for the 
dubs—even if you carried a pass-key to suc- 
cess in your pocket, they couldn’t find the 
door-lock. But there are fine fellows with 
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‘talent who can’t seem to find the formula, 


who can string words together passably well, 
but not to the liking of magazine editors. 


Those fellows need experienced advice, 
helpful hints, and encouragement. If they 
have nurtured their ambitions past the first 
sheaf of rejection slips, they deserve an an- 
swer to “How can I get started?” 


Not long ago I was asked that question - 
from a rather surprising quarter, and I tried 
to work out an answer to this riddle. I was 
tired of avoiding the question from univer- 
sity mates and former newspaper associates. 

A letter came to my desk with a request 
from the editor of the Short Story depart- 
ment of Hearst’s American in Georgia, for 
a “few words of advice calculated to help 
the beginner in short-story writing.” Each 
week some prominent writer delivered him- 
self of a golden hint from the treasury of 
his experience, to be reproduced in the orig- 
inal handwriting. And the samples enclosed 
to show what was wanted included W. Som- 
erset Maugham and others of his peerage! 

Well, I'll grant it was a mistake. But 
when the rest of the staff got through laugh- 
ing over it, I called the Short Story editor’s 
bluff, wrote a line, and forgot it. 

In a few weeks a clipping came back, 
taken from the Sunday American, with this 
note from Adelaide Howell Bower, the edi- 
tor of the story page: “Thank you so much 
for the co-operation—your sentence was one 
of the very best.” 

I had written my humble opinion in all 
sincerity—“Try giving a dominant charac- 
ter an original idea to carry out, and you'll 
have a plot on your hands that will insist on 
being made into a story.” 

At least it is an effort at finding a rea- 
sonable answer for those lost souls who 
plead “How can I get started?” And the 
next time the question was put me I tried 
the tune on the dog, with variations. Per- 
mit me to become expansive—if I stretch 
that poor idea enough it may become suffi- 
ciently thin to see through. 

A®SUMING that the novice is willing to 

start at the bottom of the ladder, with 

the commercial short-story, the first objec- 

tive is something suitable to write about. 

Action stories deal with the fundamentals of 
11 
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fiction; they offer the best possible labora- 
tory. 

Suppose then, that we choose a mark— 
certainly one cannot hit the bull’s-eye with- 
out setting up a target. And let the target 
in this case be Triple-X. The bull’s-eye is 
a salable action story. 

A glance shows that Western stories dom- 
inate the magazine, hence a story in that set- 
ting stands more chance of acceptance than 
any other. But there are north-woods 
stories, too, and a tale of the sea, and a sea- 
sonal sport story. Perhaps there is one of 
those stories that Mr. Hoffman of Adven- 
ture calls “off trail”—a yarn fitting into no 
niche, but too good to refuse. So the bull’s- 
eye widens. 

With the variety of settings possible, then, 
a beginner should be able to select one with 
which he is familiar, or which has appealed 
most to his imagination, and hence his choice 
of story reading. 

Here the young writer who has knocked 
about in the out-of-doors has a great advan- 
tage. A very little local color, authorita- 
tively applied, suffices for most action sto- 
ries. What happens is the thing to worry 
about. 

And what happens brings up the plot 
problem. Why, I do not know, but many 
get stage fright at the very thought of a 
plot. It sounds complicated. Its impor- 
tance becomes exaggerated. They get that 
far, and in a panic go to some successful 
friend and ask that direful question, how to 
start? 

That is the time to calm down and forget 
there is such a thing as a plot. Think, in- 
stead, of the hero of your story. Is he a 
wavering shadow, or a person of substance 
and personality? Find out—get acquainted 
with him. He’s got to carry your story—not 
that contraption of cogs and wheels called a 
plot. On his strength your story will stand 
or fall. 

If your hero is on friendly terms with 
you, if he’s human, the battle is half over. 
But he must be a dominant, forceful being 
to carry an action story on his shoulders. 

Now set him down in the setting you have 
chosen, the setting most familiar to you. Let 
him show his mettle by bucking up against 
the hackneyed obstacles for a moment. If 
he’s out West, the obstacle is usually a 
rustler gang. At sea it’s a leaky boat or 
mutiny. 

If he doesn’t start something then, of 


course it is up to you. But suppose he 
proves himself by proposing some novel, un. 
usual way of coping with his problem. [jf 
he does, your fortune and your plot are 
made. You can go on using it, as some do, 
indefinitely. 

Usually, however, the beginner isn’t able 
to snub down his hero and get him going on 
his own hook. He must give the protagan- 
ist of his yarn an idea to carry out. 

If that idea is sufficiently out of the ordi- 
nary, the story will move right into a maga- 
zine and find a welcome place. If it is an 
ordinary idea, the strength of the dominant 
character may shoulder a way for it, but 
never can it slip by under a smoke-screen of 
words. 

Suppose, however, that the hero is set 
down in a Western locale equipped with a 
good, strong idea, such as revenge, as a mo- 
tive for his actions. His brother has been 
done to death in a dastardly fashion by—ah, 
our old friends the rustlers, the land-and- 
cattle grabbers, the insidious foes of law and 
order. Now we’re steamboating! He straps 
on his guns and, wasting no time in conver- 
sations with his hoss, goes after the gang. 
By the time he has checked the last villain 
off the list he is quite happy again—and the 
story is done. 

Did he bother about a plot? Not at all. 
And that “plot” just related was the gist of 
one of H. Bedford-Jones’s most popular 
yarns in recent months.* 

The idea wasn’t original—but there are 
no original ideas. Revenge dates back to 
Cain and Abel. Yet the hero was human, 
with vices and virtues like all of us, and he 
strove valiantly through the job cut out for 
him. 

In advising the young writer to get a 
original idea for his hero, we are in reality 
saying—put a twist in it; get something 
novel and out-of-the-rut. It is too difficult 
for one who is new at the game to get a con 
vincing, appealing story out of an idea that 
is being used over and over again. But he 
can vary it—give it a twist and a turn, i 
vert the old situations—and come out 0 
top. 


Now let us suppose again: The herd 
sets out once more after revenge. Bit 
he is going to take it in a different way than 
by drilling neat perforations in the oppos- 
tion. He is going to make that villain suf 


*"Noname the Avenger,’ May, 1926. 
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fer the same death as his brother—which 
was a torturing end in quicksand, let us say. 
He gets the villain into the uncomfortable 
situation as per schedule, and then—another 
twist—decides to haul him out and save him. 
Why? That’s up to the hero who is work- 
ing his way through the story. But he must 
have a just and logical reason other than to 
give the yarn an unusual turn, or he’ll get a 
laugh instead of applause from the reader. 

In a few minutes’ contemplation, a story’s 
leading man should get any number of ideas 
to carry out. One highly amusing story that 
Anthony M. Rud spun in Triple-X gave his 
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cowpuncher hero the idea of training mon- 
keys to pick cotton. An additional twist is 
saved for the end. An old Southern judge 
declares that the idea wouldn’t work, even 
though the monks do pick the cotton satis- 
factorily—they’d no more than get started 
than the Yanks would come and start a war 
to free the monkeys! ‘ 


By this time the fabric of my theme must 
have reached the: breaking point. But be- 
fore it snaps in two there may be some of 
you who will be fortified with a reply of 
sorts for the fellow who can’t get started. 


Clarence E. Mulford Lets His 
Stories ‘‘Grow’”’ 
AN INTERVIEW BY HAROLD L. CAIL 


individual preference. Many authors 

work their yarns out to the last detail 
of the plot before beginning to write. Clar- 
ence:E. Mulford, author of the “Hopalong 
Cassidy” and “Bar 20” stories, is one who 
prefers the opposite method. When I asked 
him recently if he used a synopsis or outline 
in his work, his answer was emphatic. 

“How can one outline the future? No 
one can control fate or circumstances. Take 
your own life. Could you lay out a plan of 
activity for even one week and follow it 
through? Suppose, having made out a beau- 
tiful plan to do such and such things, you 
should receive an unexpected visit from a 
friend whom you had not seen for several 
years. 

“Naturally you would put yourself out to 
entertain that friend. What has become of 
your plan then? And there are-so many 
things that can happen to disrupt one’s plans 
ze broken leg, for example, a delayed train, 
a fire. 

“I never know three chapters ahead what 
is going to happen. Having arranged my 
characters and placed them in a certain sit- 
uation I dump them on the stage and let 
them go to it.” 

' One must remember that Mr. Mulford is 


Te planning of a story is a matter of 


a character writer rather than a plot writer. 
And characters once defined must run true 
to form. 

To a question concerning his hours at 
writing, Mr. Mulford replied: “I let the 
mental reservoir fill up and then begin writ- 
ing. So long as my thoughts flow freely I 
keep at it—one hour, two hours, eight hours. 
My first idea is, you see, to get my thoughts 
on paper. 

“I do not, however, believe in forcing 
them by trying to write when I am not in 
the mood. Maybe after several hours of 
work I will not return to my typewriter 
again for a day, a week, or even longer.” 

Mr. Mulford keeps a card index and in 
it one can find almost any information de- 
sired regarding our Western country be- 
tween the years 1825 and 1885. His file is 
composed of some thirty drawers marked, 
for instance, “Old Forts,” “Old Trails,” 
“Costumes,” “Firearms,” “Indians,” “Soil.” 

This information has been taken to a large 
extent from military and private journals 
and diaries, and is therefore authentic. He 
claims that nowhere else in the country, 
either public or private, is there a collection 
of Western material equal to his own. The 
author has also traveled in the West, gath- 
ering data. 
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Four Rules for Selling That Worked 


BY ALLAN VAUGHAN ELSTON 


Stick to shorts (very shorts) till you've 
sold a few. 

Stick to one editor till you've sold more 
than a few. 

Stick a new one in the mail box before 
the last one has time to get back. 

Stick. 


AM only a half-baked author who still 

gets a rejection card as often as a check. 
But such as it is, I have built my own house 
with four “sticks.” 

1. My first thirty yarns, all failures, av- 
eraged around eight thousand words. I had 
a happy disregard for length, as is probably 
the case with most beginners. Only when I 
calmed down and began writing 3000-word- 
ers did I put one over. 

After all, why should an editor gamble 
with his readers by offering them a sample 
by an unknown? That is all a first story 
is, a sample. A magazine plant is a fac- 
tory, and most factories send out their sam- 
ples in small packages. Maybe the public 
will like the sample, and order more, and 
maybe it won’t. Ben Ames Williams may 
get away with a 26,000-word “short-story,” 
but never you, gentle novice. And while all 
the adventure magazines usually begin with 
a “book length novel,” did you ever see one 
of these by a man who had not previously 
made his name familiar, with shorts, in that 
publication? Even a 6000-word sale should 
be “sneaked up upon.” Sell the editor a few 
3000-worders, then a four, then a five. You 
are reducing his gamble, and pretty soon he 
may begin to receive favorable comments on 
your stuff from readers. That should be 
your cue to try medium and long lengths; 
the samples have passed inspection, and the 
regular trade-size packages may then be of- 
fered for distribution. 

More than that, by using very shorts, you 
will avoid much competition from tough old- 
timers. These fellows lean to long stuff, 
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for there lies the big money. W. C. Tuttle 
does not write many 3000-word Westerns, 
and he is a mean competitor. Dodge is un- 
der the tight circle of the old regulars by 
excelling them in the one virtue you can 
excel them in, brevity. 

2. Handle your star customer, or that 
editor who gives promise by his rejection 
notes of becoming your star customer, with 
gloves. Other merchants do. Give him al- 
ways your best, and plenty of it. Ten sto- 
ries sold to one magazine will bring you 
more money and prestige than if the ten 
had been sold, one each, to ten magazines. 
These people like “follow-ups.” They like 
to be able to announce, “Another yarn by 
this writer will appear in the next issue.” 


Two years ago I sold a story to an edi- 
tor, who paid in cash; but the story has 
never been published. Probably the editor 
is still waiting for my second, and regrets 


that he bought the first. Why should he 
bother to introduce me, with no follow-up 
in sight? You will notice that these editors 
are all the time leading skilfully planned at- 
tacks to impress their readers. To get in 
on these attacks, you must furnish them 
not single guns, but batteries. They will 
warm to you if you do. Of my own first 
quarter million salable words, I sold 90 per 
cent to one editor (or his associates), and 
am quite sure that I am ahead, both in word 
rate and in chance for future success, by 
having so done. 

3. There may be no system for beating 
the story-game, but there is a system for de- 
feating its ugliest bete noir, discouragement. 
You are never discouraged till your last 
story has come back. Very well, never let 
it come back. Fortunately, by carefully 
choosing a domicile in the far West, you can 
force a story to consume two weeks in its 
travels. By then it is not your last, because 
another one, if you obey Rule 3, is on the 
way. 
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THE AUTHOR 


For years, although I had not sold a line 
of fiction, I never allowed a sun to set un- 
less somewhere between me and New York 
was an unrejected story. How I used to 
work over that nth script, to get it off be- 
fore the preceding effort came gloomily 
back! Once I had it poked in the mail box, 
everything was jake. The next train might 


‘bring back the (n-1)th, but my morale was 


sturdily sustained by the nth. Thus there 
was always a new rainbow in the sky, and 
hope sprang eternal in my breast. 

4. I don’t know anything about writing 
articles, but Mr. Bartlett, who does, advised 
ina recent issue of this journal to apply the 
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“2,4, 3 and 1” formula; your next to strong- 
est point first, your strongest last. The more 
I digest this advice, the more I think it 
should also be applied to fiction. That is, 
nearly kill your hero on the first page and 
completely kill your villain on the last. Try 
It. 

In any case, having good authority for 
the formula in an article, I use it here. 

Rule number 4 is the greatest of all, and 
expressed in one word. Though a man 
spoke with the tongue of angels and filled a 
book, he could not improve its homely elo- 
quence. 

Stick! 


Jack London Found Writing 


OT long ago I had an intimate little 
chat about Jack London with his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Eliza London Shepard—who, by 
the way, was his business manager and prob- 
ably knew him better than anyone else. It 
convinced me more than ever that he was 
an example to all aspiring story writers, es- 
pecially those who, despite a constant inner 
urge to put things on paper, find the process 
difficult. 

Jack London found it hard going, too. 

“His writing always was work to him,” 
Mrs. Shepard said. “He called it his busi- 
ness, and he went at it just as any other man 
tackles his job. But he didn’t bury himself 
in it. He knew the value of recreation. 
After he had written his thousand words he 
quit work for the day and played. But he 
never allowed himself to fall behind. If he 
was ill and missed a day at writing, he would 
write two thousand words the next day to 
make up for it.” 

But although he wrote many stories, Lon- 
don never turned out the sort of fiction he 
wanted to write, and he died dreaming of 
the day when he could stop producing “‘pot- 
boilers,” Mrs. Shepard told me. 

“In the days when he was writing on the 
ranch in California,” Mrs. Shepard related, 
“he would often say to me: ‘When we 
have finished paying for the ranch I will 
write what I want to write. People won’t 


Hard Work 


Interview His Sister py Royar Rovsser 


like it, and not many will buy it, but I will 
feel better, and maybe those few who do 
read will get something out of it.” 

“The great event of the day on our 
ranch,” she continued, “was when Jack 
would finish his day’s work, usually just be- 
fore noon. Then he would come out and 
gather the whole bunch under a big tree and 
read to us what he had written. He never 
revised his copy; it was ready to be typed 
when he read it. 

“He wrote almost exclusively about his 
own adventures. Many times when he was 
developing an idea for a story he would go 
out and live the part of the character he 
wanted to portray, and then come home and 
write the story. That’s true of his Alaskan 
tales, his sea stories and his writings on the 
slums of London: But he was careful never 
to paint himself into a story. 

“He never planned his stories in advance. 
He would put his characters in a situation 
and then let them work out their own fate. 
I remember that when ‘The Valley of the 
Moon’ was running as a serial a man in 
North Carolina wired Jack: ‘Will your hero 
ever find the valley?’ And Jack wired 
back: ‘Damned if I know.’ 

“And that was true; he didn’t know. He 
just kept writing until he had enough words 
and then settled it the best way he could at 
that time.” 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


BY 
BA 
BX 
Bf 
K 


Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. 


In the great 


majority of instances, statements of editorial needs, rates, and methods of He pre are obtained from the 


editors themselves. When readers experience treatment counter to the publish 
a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if the circumstances warrant it. 


statements, they will confer 
The Quar- 


terly Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and December issues, summarizes all of 


the information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of payment. 
Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers 


ing constantly revised and brought up to date. 


The Handy Market List is be- 


was incorporated in the November, 1926, issue, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the January 1927, 


issue. 


Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn., is a new 
magazine of war stories now being added to the 
Fawcett Publications group, which includes Triple- 
X, True Confessions and Screen Secrets. Jack 
Smalley, assistant managing editor, reports im- 
mediate need for war stories for the new publica- 
tion. Tales of warfare in all its branches are 
wanted, and particularly stories of fighting in 
France. Short, humorous war stories will find a 
place in the magazine. A war-story serial is 
needed at once. There also will be verse of war 
flavor, purchased at 25 cents a line. A contest 
department will be included in the magazine and 
for the first issue the editors are looking for 500- 
word stories on the subject, “My Most Thrilling 
War Experience.” Rates of 114 cents a word and 
up are offered and payments made immediately on 
acceptance. 


Western Story Magazine, Far West Illustrated, 
and Detective Story Magazine, of the Street & 
Smith group, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
write that their minimum rate is now 2 cents a 
word, and that all supplementary rights except 
second-serial rights are released to the authors. 
The three magazines are edited by Frank E. Black- 
well. 


War Stories, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
now issued twice a month instead of monthly. 
Eugene A. Clancy, editor, writes that all kinds of 
good war: short-stories and novelettes are desired. 
Payment is on acceptance at from 1 to 3 cents a 
word, and supplementary rights are released to the 
authors. 


Everybody's, Spring and Macdougal Streets, 
New York, “is seeking unconventional stories,” 
writes Oscar Graeve, editor—“that is, stories as 
far removed as possible from the machine-made 
product. While we buy Westerns, for instance, 
we don’t want Westerns with the familiar pattern 
of gun-play, stolen cattle, cowboy heroes, and 
dyed-in-the-wool villains.” Novelettes for Every- 
body’s should be in the neighborhood of 20,000 
words, he adds, instead of 30,000 as heretofore 
listed. 
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Sea Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
of the Street & Smith group, is now edited by 
Lawrence Lee, who succeeds A. L. Sessions, de- 
ceased. Mr. Lee writes: “We are in the market 
for articles of from 4000 to 6000 words—sea stuff 
interestingly told; short-stories, novelettes and 
serials of the sea, that are authentic and convinc- 
ing and marked by good atmosphere. Verse is 
used rarely. Short miscellany desired. Payment is 
on acceptance at 1 cent a word, and we buy only 
American serial rights.” 


Stag, 1700 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, a 
monthly edited by Robert Barry, gives the follow- 
ing resume of its requirements: “Articles of in- 
terest to men, informative and very much up to 
date, about 2000 words; humorous essays, 1000 
to 2000 words; short-stories, 3500 to 7000 words; 
smart and gay verse, brief; jokes. Material must 
be from the man’s point of view, written crisply 
and entertainingly. We have no favorites among 
the cities bat try to give readers everything of in- 
terest to men. Indecency of any kind not wanted. 
Payment is made at 25 cents a line for verse, | 
cent a word for prose, one week before publica- 
tion. All except first serial rights are released to 
the author.” 


The Bookman has been purchased from the 
George H. Doran Company by an organization 
which has been formed under the title of the Book- 
man Publishing Company, and will be issued un- 
der the new ownership after July 1. Burton Ras- 
coe, formerly literary editor of the Chicago Tr- 
bune and later of the New York Tribune, has 
been named editor. John Farrar, who has been 
editor, remains with the George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

The Christian Herald, Bible House, New York, 
announces the appointment of Daniel A. Poling as 
its new editor-in-chief. 

Love Romances, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
announces that, beginning with May, a bonus 0°! 
$50 will be given to the author whose story the 
readers vote the best in each issue. 
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The Red Book and Blue Book magazines, 36 S. 
State Street, Chicago, announce the resignation of 
Karl Edwin Harriman as editor. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Edwin Balmer, it is reported. 


The Analytical Digest, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Percy Jones, managing editor, writes that 
it can use: “Short-stories. Sketches on any sub- 
ject with the human interest angle dominant; un- 
common things about people and places, such as an 
essayist discovers. Special feature articles, long or 
short—if especially good, timely or of historical 
interest, and capable of being illustrated, they can 
contain 5000 words. Personality matter, long or 
short, from impressionistic sketches to full length 
articles and interviews. While the human-interest 
phase must be emphasized in each case, ‘mummified 
success stuff’ will not go. Rather, manuscripts will 
be judged for their unique slant and individual 
treatment, together with an informative value, 
though manner must not be sacrificed for mere 
dull facts; they must be featurized. Essays will 
be given studied consideration. This magazine has 
broadened its policy, but still retains a feature de- 
partment on Graphology, to which subject its in- 
ception is traced. Any material that affords an 
intelligent tie-up is desirable, but this fact is 
secondary to general matter of literary merit. 
Material is limited to 5000 words; payment is at 
2 cents a word on acceptance.” : 


The Business Woman, 40 Richmond Street, W. 
Toronto, 2, Ontario, Canada, Mary Etta Mac- 
pherson, editor, uses short items about successful 
women. Photographs and manuscripts are re- 
ported on in two weeks, and payment is made on 
acceptance, it is stated. 


The Bradford Greeting Card Company, Newton, 
Mass., recently declared itself in the market for 
birthday verses. It is reported to pay 50 cents a 
line, 


Fiction House, Inc., will move from 461 Eighth 
Avenue to 271 Madison Avenue, New York, on 
June Ist. The magazines of this group are Action 
Stories, North-West Stories, Lariat Story, and 
Love Romances. 


Lawrence Lee is editor of Sport Story Magazine, 
1) Seventh Avenue, New York, succeeding A. L. 
Sessions, veteran Street & Smith editor, who died 
four months ago. 


The Rudder, 9 Murray Street, New York, a 
monthly edited by Gerald T. White, reports its 
needs as follows: “Practical articles on. boating 
subjects, 500 to 3000 words; stories of actual 
cruises, well illustrated, 1000 to 3000 words; good 
photos with captions stating name of boat, etc. 
Only matter of absolute accuracy from the tech- 
nical standpoint. We de not desire fiction or 
articles on canoeing or rowing. Payment is on 


publication at 1 cent a word. Supplementary 


tights are released if desired.” 
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Whiz-Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn., sends the an- 
nouncement that it has adopted a more conserva- 
tive policy than formerly. “Material should be 
snappy but not risque. Humorous rural editorials ; 
humorous, snappy verse of from 4 to 80 lines, and 
jokes, are desired. Line drawings are used. Pay- 
ment is at $1 to $3 for short stories, $2 to $20 for 
poems. Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 are offered 
each month for best jokes on specified subjects. 
W. H. Fawcett is editor; Jack Jenson is now as- 
sociate editor. 


The American School Board Journal, 129 E. 
Michigan Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., edited by 
William George Bruce and William C. Bruce, 
“does not desire general material on education,” 
the editors write, “but is interested in articles on 
school administration, from 500 to 5000 words in 
length, especially city school administration, and 
anything that comes within the action of school 
boards. Verse, used rarely, should be of humorous 
type having a bearing on school subjects. Occa- 
sionally school jokes are used. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at % cent to 1 cent a word.” The Bruce 
Publishing Company also publishes Industrial Arts 
Magazine, which uses articles on teaching, organ- 
ization, and vocational subjects. 


The Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., sends the following 
corrections of previous listings of its various 
magazines: Ernest Wilson is now editor of Youth, 
in place of Gardner Hunting. Special day stories 
for Wee Wisdom should be submitted at least 
six months in advance. Unity magazine, and 
Weekly Unity, want poems, articles, and fillers 
that treat of Christian metaphysics. These per- 
iodicals aim to show that application of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ will solve all the problems 
of life. Articles should be not more than 2500 
words long. Material should be non-partisan, con- 
structive, generous. Payment is made on accept- 
ance, not less than 25 cents a line for poetry, and 
about 1 cent a word for prose.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, buys 
all rights of all stories and special articles appear- 
ing in it, with the understanding that on demand it 
will reassign to the author all such rights except 
American (including Canadian) serial rights (sec- 
ond, serial use not being permitted). The rights 
released include book, dramatic, moving-picture, 
and foreign serial rights. It is specified that the 
author shall not allow the story or article pur- 
chased to appear in any form until after publication 
in the Journal, and shall make no sale of foreign 
serial rights which shall prevent the sending of 
copies of the Journal to buyers in foreign countries. 


The New Masses, 39 Union Square, New York, 
Egmont Arens, editor, reports: “We do not read 
unsolicited manuscripts, owing to our small of- 
fice force.” 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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CoMMON INTERVIEWING PROBLEMS 
1. The Busy Man 


EASONED interviewers have the resourceful- 
ness of skilled salesmen. Put it another way 
—they dominate situations, Jead. 

“I’m altogether too busy to discuss the subject 
with you today,” declares William H. Jones, fur- 
niture merchant. “Sorry!” The merchant half 
turns, in, gesture of dismissal. 

The business writer may offer to return at a 
time convenient to Jones, securing an appoint- 
ment. 

More often than not, circumstances counsel a 
different course. Here are several possible replies, 
one of which for first attack the interviewer skill- 
fully selects. 

1. “It’s this afternoon or never, Mr. Jones. I 
won’t be in town again for several months, and 
the story then will be valueless. I only need four 
or five facts to complete a brief story.” 

“What was the day you put on this sale stunt?” 

2. “We're in the same boat, Mr. Jones! I 
couldn’t give you more than ten minutes this after- 
noon on a bet! 

“We'll shoot fast, and get the information down 
in three or four minutes. Now, how many dining 
suites shall I say you sold? 

3. “One of your assistants can give me the 
information I need, I am sure. Introduce me, if 
you will, to your floor manager, Mr. Jones. He'll 
quickly give me all we need for a fine story.” 

4. “Suppose, then, we hold the big story for a 
few weeks. Give me the four or five facts now 
for a short story.” 

The experienced interviewer uses judgment in 
meeting the “too busy” objection. He is resource- 
ful. If one tack, as outlined above, fails to get 
the interview in motion, he falls back on another. 
The appointment method is not nearly so neces- 
sary as inexperienced writers often decide. In 
fact, because business men frequently break ap- 
pointments, and second calls at best are expensive 
of time, efficient interviewers will use appoint- 
ments sparingly for the run of work. 


Lec-WorkK 


oe how biggest factor affecting a free-lance 

writer’s income,” Archie Richardson, At- 
lanta, Georgia, writes, “is the amount of leg-work 
he is willing to do. Trade-paper editors want 
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plainly stated facts rather than entertaining writ. Spare 
ing, and anyone who will get a good number of B New Y 
interviews every day can earn a substantial income, & terial « 
This, of course, assumes that what he writes js § from tl 
given from the standpoint of the man whose prob- & and R. 
lems are similar to those of the persons inter. B cific de 
viewed. and inc 
“Most of my stories are obtained on trips to JB idea the 
other cities, where I spend my entire time in in- B length’! 
terviewing merchants and gathering suitable illus- B not wai 
trative matter. I usually bring back notes for — or ‘serv 
about 25,000 words of copy from a week’s trip.” terial ai 
When the industrious interviewer has charged The 
time, transportation and hotel expense against his Will 
illiam 
sales, he is still far ahead of the showing made by W. For 
armchair writers—in all but the exceptional case, July ] 
In trade journalism, it is easier to earn $100 by of the ‘ 
leg-work than in any other way. | 
The 1 
Rep AND YELLOw Memos New Ye 
Druggis 
MALL red and yellow memo slips and govern & ina lett 
ment post cards are the two best devices for JB who has 
speeding business correspondence that the depart B policy a 
ment editor has found in twelve years of free J teasonal 
lance writing. will be 
The memo slips, red ink on yellow stock, are consider 
padded in 100’s. On three lines at the top, we put, held sixt 
“MEMO from Bartlett Service.” The first word JB ‘west fo 
is in type several times as large as that following. the mark 
Below this heading, we use, at the left, the B dealing 
western salutation, “Howdy,” and at the right our JB Concrete 
address, with room for a date. The names of & comp 
managing and associate editors are at the foot. business, 
There is left of the slip for writing hardly thre JB S00ds, h 
square inches. That suits us fine! Sending many J -' advert 
scripts, we can write personal notes to half a & ut costs 
dozen at least in the time that a single brief le Fillers ? 
ter would require. We write with pen and ink JB Doe stuf 
and attach the memos to manuscripts with a single And pict 
clip in the upper right corner. gist_ who 
The memo does not interfere with the fold. The JB “oing it. 
colors draw attention. A stamp is readily slipped facturer 
on at the same time. Many editors, when accept — "Ws of 
ing or returning a manuscript, pencil an explané- tal incre 
tion upon the slip, and mail back to us. allied lin 
This memo system, in use for nearly three yeas JB *¢ welc 
has been a great time-saver. Bought in lots of JB Made at 1 
several thousand, the slips cost only a trifle. Autome 
We use many government post cards. An a& Streets, 
tonishing percentage of situations calling for cot states, a“ 
munications can be adequately handled tht’ tance oop, 


There is no envelope to address, and an entitt 
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message can be written almost as quickly as a dic- 
tated letter can be corrected and signed. 

The post-card form forces a brevity of expres- 
sion appreciated by editors. Anyone can write 
with brevity on a telegram blank. So can any- 
one on the back of a government post card! 


Literary Market Tips 
In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal Field 


Spare-Time Money Making, 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, now pays 1% cents per word for ma- 
terial on publication, according to a_ statement 
from the publishers. Sidney Gernsback is editor 
and R. B. Manson js associate editor. It uses “spe- 
cific detailed, accurate articles on money-making 
and income-producing plans—the more novel the 
idea the better. Short material is always usable— 
length limits 100 to 3090 words.” The editors “do 
not want ‘success’ stories, ‘inspirational twaddle,’ 
or ‘service’ stuff.” Book rights to published ma- 
terial are retained. 


The American Druggist has been purchased by 
William Randolph Hearst and will be issued at 119 
W. Fortieth Street under the new ownership, after 
July. Murray Breese, formerly managing editor 
of the Topics publications, is editor. 


The Topics Publishing Company, 291 Broadway, 
New York, which issues Drug Topics, Wholesale 
Druggist, Display Topics, and Drug Trade News, 
in a letter from Wallace Blood, managing editor, 
who has succeeded Murray Breeze, outlines its new 
policy as follows: “All manuscripts will receive 
reasonably immediate reading. If unacceptable they 
will be returned at once. If valuable enough for 
consideration we will ask permission to hold. If 
held sixty days you will be notified then, with re- 
quest for further holding, if feasible. We are in 
the market for articles of from 1500 to 2000 words 
dealing exclusively with drug and allied topics. 
Concrete fact stories which will show, by proof 
of comparison, how a druggist can increase his 
business, how a wholesale salesman can sell more 
goods, how a window can be made to pay more 


.in advertising, how a druggist or a wholesaler can 


cut costs. Inspirational articles are unacceptable. 
Fillers? Yes, if they sing a message. No John 
Doe stuff! Always about somebody or something. 
And pictures! If you write a piece about a drug- 
gist who does something, get a picture of him 
doing it. Drug Trade News goes to the manu- 
facturer and his advertising agent. It is open for 
news of national interest—factory increases, capi- 
tal increases, changes of personnel in drug and 
allied lines, etc. Stories of success in our field 
are welcome—if they are unusual. Payment is 
made at 1 and 2 cents a word on publication.” 


Automobile Trade Journal, 56th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, A. V. Comings, editor, 
states, “We use practically nothing from free- 
lance correspondents, except on order.” 


Furniture Record, 200 N. Division Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., “is in the market for articles on 
furniture, rug and linoleum merchandising, with 
good photographs,” writes K. C. Clapp, associate 
editor. “Payment is on publication at 1 cent a 
word.” 


House Furnishing Review, 71-73 Murray Street, 
New York, announces that it offers a new and un- 
monopolized field of effort to all free-lance writ- 
ers, trade journalists and newspaper correspond- 
ents, in every section of the country. A letter from 
G. K. Dahl, associate editor, explains the plan as 
follows: “After a long and exhaustive attempt to 
obtain proper correspondence, it has been decided 
to depart from the usual system of contributions 
and to establish in its stead a new policy whereby 
authors will be paid a set rate for the IDEAS ex- 
pressed in their contributions, rather than for the 
number of words in the articles. The sum of $3 
will be paid for contributions containing three 
hundred words or more. Articles must describe the 
sale of house furnishing merchandise, china and 
glass, stoves and ranges, and electrical appliances 
in hardware and department stores. It is essen- 
tial that the articles deal with new and novel 
methods of selling, displaying or advertising 
housewares, and that the name of the store and 
that of the manager or proprietor be given in each 
case. Contributions containing expression of 
opinion by the buyer or manager in charge, rela- 
tive to the merits and success of the innovation, 
will be given preference. An additional sum of 
$3 will be paid for reproducible photographs 
showing house furnishings on display in windows 
and departments; and 50 cents will be paid for 
every acceptable newspaper advertisement clipping 
announcing the sale of house furnishing goods. 
Wherever possible, the editors request that con- 
tributions be accompanied by picture or clipping 
for illustration. Material purchased in this manner 
will be used by the staff of House Furnishing 
Review, and will be paid for upon publication. 

The policy outlined above will be followed in 
every case. Articles of the type usually submitted 
by authors will not be accepted unless special ar- 
rangements have been made with the editors. 
House furnishings are not to be confused with 
furniture. They include all articles and appliances 
for use in the kitchen and laundry, and garden 
tools and supplies, paints, brooms and_ brushes, 
and polishes for household use.” 


Bus Transportation, Tenth Avenue and Thirty- 
sixth Street, New York, is edited by Carl W. 
Stocks, who reports that articles containing prac- 
tical ideas on operating busses, averaging 2000 
words and with two or three photographs, are de- 
sired. “Articles written from the point of view 
of the general public, or articles on freight truck- 
ing or taxicabs are not desired. Payment is on 
publication at $7.50 per thousand words with 
photographs.” 


RH 
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istinctive Services 
at Your Command 


Prose Criticism 


ALL prose manuscripts sub- 
mitted for criticism to THe 
Avutuor & JOURNALIST are 
handled personally by Mr. 
Edwin Hunt Hoover,~ who 
brings to the work keen 
judgment, sympathy, and 
the experience of several 
years in writing salable fic- 
tion and articles. His sto- 
ries appear regularly in 

Adventure, Blue Book, 
_ Frontier, West, Complete 

Story Magazine, War Sto- 

ries, Far West Illustrated, 

and other magazines of ex- 
acting standards. Being 
thus actively engaged in writing and selling, he 
attacks the problems of clients not in an aca- 
demic manner, but from the standpoint of prac- 
tical experience. His help is of the constructive 
kind that only writers who are themselves pro- 
ducing salable fiction can give to others of their 
craft. Grateful letters that reach us daily from 
clients of the bureau—professionals as well as be- 
ginners—testify to the value of his criticisms. 

In line with Toe Aurnor & JovurNnauist’s pol- 
icy of opening its advantages to the widest pos- 
sible number of serious students, the fees for Mr. 
Hoover’s constructive criticism (including mar- 
keting advice) are extremely moderate. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
words or less 
words or less. 


Epwin Hunt Hoover 


words or less 
words or less. 
words or less 
words or less 
10,000 words or less 
Longer MSS., each 10,000 words 


Allied Service Branches 


Literary Revision. Careful correction and polish- 
ing of a manuscript with special reference to bet- 
tering the style. Brief criticism and market sug- 
gestions included. Rate: 

With. typing, per thousand words. 

Without typing, per thousand words 
Letter-Perfect Typing: includes careful editing, 
critical opinion, market suggestions. Carbon copy. 

Prose, per thousand words $1.00 

Verse, per line (minimum 25c) 


Verse Criticism 


THE verse criticism department of THe AuTHor 
& Journauist is in the capable hands of Mr. 


Thomas Hornsby Ferril, author of “High Py. 
sage,” which received the 1926 prize for the bes 
volume of poems submitted in the annual Yak 
University Press competi- 

tion; winner of The 

tion’s annual poetry compe- & 
tition for 1927; author of 
verse which has appeared in 
The Measure, Contemporary 
Verse, Poetry, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, The 
Saturday Review, and many 
other discriminating maga- 
zines. Mr. Ferril has been 
termed by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne “one of the youngest 
and best of the sons of the 
morning.” 

To verse writers who ap- 
preciate the assistance of 
an exceptionally well-qual- 
ified critic, we can whole-heartedly recommend 
this service. 


THos. Hornspy Ferry 


Verse Criticism Fees 


Each poem, 20 lines or less..........0..0000....... 1, 
Additional lines, each ar 


Play Criticism 


IN offering the services of 
Mr. Eugene Reed to play- 
wrights seeking professional 
criticism of their manv- 
scripts, Tue Avruor 
JouRNALIsT is but carrying 
out its policy of offerings 
service which carries the 
guarantee of practical val 
ue. Mr. Reed brings t 
this work long experience, 
not only as a_ playwright 
but as actor and director 
He will be remembered # 
leading man for Mrs. Fiske, 
and at present is director of 
the Denver Little Theater 

Mr. Reed gives each play a detailed, practical 
constructive analysis which cannot fail to prov 
of the utmost value to the professional as wé 
as the amateur. Fees for his services are nol 
inal in view of the many angles from which 
play manuscript must be considered. 


Play Criticism Rate 
For each act 
(Thus, the fee for a one-act play would be 
$5.00, three acts, $15.00, etc.) 


EvuGENE REED 


All Fees Payable in Advance. Enclose Return Postage. 
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A Sympathetic Critic Can Help the Writer in Untold W ays 
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Motor, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, uses 
only business stories, writes Ray W. Sherman, 
editor. Touring articles are not desired. Payment 
is usually at from $40 to $60 per article on accept- 
ance. Supplementary rights are released on re- 
quest. 


Independent Salesman, 22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, now prefers the following length limits 
on its material, according to W. E. Backus, editor : 
Articles on direct selling and inspirational themes, 
1500 to 2500 words; short-stories on direct-selling 
themes, 1500 to 2500 words; two-part serials, 3500 
to 5000 words. One-half cent a word is the rate 
paid for material. 


Retail Furniture Selling, 7 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, K. A. Ford, editor, writes: “We want 
to build up our file of reliable correspondents who 
will work closely with the editor and be prepared 
to handle assignments conscientiously. We invite 
letters from such correspondents and would like to 
see samples of their work.” The magazine: is 
listed as paying from 1 to 1% cents per word on 
publication. 


Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., a monthly trade journal edited by 
A. V. Fingulin, “desires its business articles to 
be from 750 to 1500 words in length. They should 
be of the ‘How’ and ‘Why’ type. Payment is made 
at % to 1% cents a word on publication; photo- 
graphs, $1 to $2.50.” Contributors are urged to 
make a distinction between shoemakers and shoe 
repairers. We are not so much interested in the 
shoe makers—in other words, the makers of new 
shoes—as we are in the repairer of old shoes, or 
the shoe rebuilder, as he is becoming known to- 
day. Descriptions of shoe repair shops and their 
methods alone are not wanted. What most inter- 
ests our readers is what those repairers hoped to 
accomplish, how they went about trying to do it, 
and how well they succeeded. The style should be 
simple and full of ‘humanness.’ Our rate of pay- 
ment depends upon the nature of the subject, how 
hard it was to get, and how well handled.” 


The General Merchant, 208 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, a monthly, “is in the market for short 
descriptions of advertising plans or other business- 
building plans that have been used by general 
merchants,” according to O. F. Byxbee, editor. 
Payment is made on publication at $3.50 per 
thousand words.” The same company _ issues 
National Grocer. 


Upholsterer & Interior Decorator, 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, through its editor, J. G. Haw- 
ley, states that practically all of its material is 
written either by its own staff or to order. 


Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill, states that it 
is in the market for ‘short, as well as a few longer, 
articles on poultry, together with good pictures. It 
pays % cent a word on publication. 
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Good Hardware and Progressive Grocer, for- 
merly at 912 Broadway, have moved to 79 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, IIl., sends this 
note: “Writers who know nothing about poultry 
should not attempt to sell us. We can detect it. 
Our need is for articles of about 2000 words, il- 
lustrated, on successful poultrymen. They must be 
well-written and chock-full of information on suc- 
cessful methods. Payment is at about 1 cent a 
word, on publication.” 


Business Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 1910, 
Chicago, writes: “We can use immediately ma- 
terial dealing with methods used by studio and 
commercial photographers, and photo supply deal- 
ers, to build business. This applies to advertising 
and sales, as well as promotion in general. Any 
kind of scheme which has actually been used in 
the photo field to stimulate business will be of in- 
terest to us. The matter may’ be illustrated with 
photographs, clipped advertisements, or specimens 

_ of direct-mail literature. All material submitted 
should contain enough detail to enable any reader 
to follow the general plan should he wish to apply 
it to his own business. All articles must show in 
just what way the scheme was profitable, and those 
giving a detailed account of the cost of the scheme, 
as well as the profits derived from it, will be 
given preference. From 500 to 1000 words is 
about the right length.” Rates to be paid are not 
stated in this note furnished by H. S. McCauley. 


The American Rifleman, 1108 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., welcomes bona fide, au- 
thentic article on shooting, gunsmithing, loading 
of ammunition, and ballistcs of small arms. Jack 
Rohan, who has been editor for about two years, 
is now out, and Lawrence J. Hathaway is the new 
editor. The magazine on January Ist changed 
from a bi-weekly to a monthly and it now goes to 
each member of the National Rifle Association 
(“N. R. A.”) as part of his membership rights, 
without separate subscription price as formerly. 
It has no set rate of payment, gauging payment 
largely on what it deems the article worth. Pay- 
ment is made on publication. 


Pacific Radiator, Pacific Building, Oakland, 
California, R. W. Martland, Jr., editor, circulates 
among automobile dealers of the Pacific Coast. 
Dealer problems, trade tendencies, news, are pre- 
sented in accordance with a vigorous editorial pol- 
icy. Rates paid are moderate. The quantity of 
material purchased from free-land writers is not 
extensive. 

Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, is edited by H. S. Vorhis, also editor 
of Inland Merchant at the same address. 


The Banker-Farmer, 522 First National Bank 
Building, Madison, Wis., sometimes buys agri- 
cultural pictures. 
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pend Your Summer Vacation This 
Year With Fellow Writers 


At The Author & 
Journalist's Summer 


Writers from all over the United States will attend the Colony. Here will 
gather a most interesting group of authors, enjoying the exclusive privileges of 
Tue Avutruor & Journaist’s Writers’ Colony, to work and play together. 
you can “talk shop” to your heart’s content with fellow authors. 


The Colony is located twenty-five miles from Denver, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near some of Colorado’s greatest scenic wonders. 
to have a summer of glory and magic that will never be forgotten. 

; Low cost makes it possible for everyone to attend the Summer Writers’ Col- 


ony this year. 


Write for illustrated booklet giving rates for all Colony privileges 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


S. T. C. Dept., 1839 Champa St. 


Brevities 


The prize donated by Dodd, Mead & Company, 
book publishers, Pictorial Review, and First Na- 
tional Pictures, Inc., for a novel to be issued in 
serial, book, and photoplay form, was won by Mrs. 
Mateel Howe Farnham, of New York, daughter 
of E. W. Howe, widely-known Kansas editor, with 
her novel, “Rebellion.” Fifteen hundred manu- 
scripts were submitted. Mrs. Farnham failed to 
gain the entire prize of $16,500 announced for the 
competition, through the dissent of First National 
Pictures, which felt that the manuscript was not 
the best for film purposes. She was paid $10,000. 
The contest was conducted through Curtis Brown, 
Ltd. 


The Atlantic Monthly prize of $10,000 for the 
best novel submitted to it by any writer, in a con- 
test closing in February, was won by Miss Mazo 
de la Roche of Toronto, Canada. Her novel, 
“Jalna,” will be published serially in the maga- 
zine beginning in May and in book form in Octo- 
ber by Little, Brown and Company, from whom 
the author will receive the usual royalties in addi- 
tion to her prize money. Miss de la Roche has had 
three novels and numerous short-stories published, 
and has been writing since she was eighteen. 


Arthur E. Scott, formerly editor of Top-Notch 
Magazine, has entered the field as an author’s 
agent at 74 Irving Place, New York. 


Writers’ Colony (Second Year) 


OU will secure intensive training in fiction-writing, listen to stimulating lec- 
tures by famous authors, associate with co-workers in the literary arts, and 
enjoy an unforgettable holiday in Colorado—the nation’s playground. 


Here 


To attend the Colony is 


Denver, Colo. 


The Leslie-Judge Company, 627 W. Forty-third 
Street, New York, with the election of a new 
board of directors in March, announced that the 
company will not hereafter have any interest in 
the publication of any periodical except Judge. 


Henry Gallup Paine, formerly editor of The 
Authors’ League Bulletin, has resigned to enter the 
field as an author’s agent. His successor as editor 
of the Bulletin is Luise Sillcox, secretary and 
treasurer of the Authors’ League of America 
James W. Lane, Jr., is associate editor. 


Theodore Dreiser’s probable income is discussed 
in the April issue of McNaught’s Monthly by 
writer who comments: “I have ascertained that, 
starting with ‘Sister Carrie’ and stopping short 
of ‘An American Tragedy,’ his works pass over 
the counter to the extent of between 60,000 and 
100,000 copies each year, and the ‘Tragedy’ must 
have sold as many or more than this during its 
first year. ‘The Genius’ alone has sold 60,000 cop- 
ies since it was republished by Boni & Liveright. 
At the most conservative estimate we may figure 
that Dreiser draws $65,000 a year from his books 
alone, thus- approaching the high-salaried classes 
of Coolidge and Babe Ruth. But add the rumored 
$90,000 he got for movie rights on the ‘Tragedy 
and a probable $25,000 more from the stage royal 
ties and one can conjecture that he has been able 
to struggle along fairly well the last twelve 
month on $175,000. He has earned it.” 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and_ Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vou. IV, No. 5 


May, 1927 


Epiteo By Davi RaFFELocK 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


Editors Are Interested in Work 
of Beginners, S. T. C. 
Students Say 


Writers who know what editors 
want and who know how to write 
their stories in the most approved 
form, never are made to feel that 
there is an insurmountable wall 
between editor and author. 


Many | 


tyros write their fiction and sub- | 
mit it blindly. They know noth- | 


ing of editorial prejudices, of the 
standardized formulas, of special 
requirements. They think that if 
the story they write reads like a 


good story, editors ought to be | 


interested in it. No wonder they 


Sometimes the tyro’s problem is 


aggravated through incompetent | 


A writer who has 
taken three courses 
wrote to L. L. Burns, 
of the Simplified Training Course, 
saying that various instructors 
had told him that “‘your story is 
much better than many which I 
have read in magazines,’ and 
“this is one of the best composi- 


instruction. 


have ever received,” and “I do 
not sell. Certainly it is not be- 
cause you cannot write, for you 
can.” 

Such gene.alizations as these 
serve to baffle the writer. 
story doesn’t sell 
bring a letter from some editor, 
there is something wrong with it. 
Training that is in tune with up- 
to-the-minute editorial require- 
ments knows what is wrong, and 
can help writers make their stor- 
ies right. 

The director of The Simplified 
Training Course received, a few 
days ago, remarkable evidence of 
the practical, professional and ef- 
ficient nature of the S. T. C. A 
student in Chicago wrote: 


I submitted an original plot outline 
m which you commented favorably, but 
added, “I think your hero accomplishes 
too much.” Undeterred I wrote out 


the plot and Mr. Clancy (of War Sto- , 
ries) rejected it, saying, “I may be | 


mistaken, but I think your hero accom- 
plishes too much:? Using almost the 
same identical words! I gasped and 
chuckled all in the same breath. I have 
never been one of those sour tyros be- 
lieving that there is a wall of editorial 
indifference that shuts out the novice ; 
ut even had I been one, these inci- 
dents would have corrected my view- 
point. And even had they not, surely 
the letter I received from the editor 
of Crime Mysteries, asking me to sub- 
mit stories simply on the strength of 
'wo sales to War Stories (yarns written 
for the 8. T. C.) would have been all 
convincing. 

and in the same mail came a 
etter from a student in New 


— which reads in part as fol- 


a carefully pointed out wherein 
’ suspense story and the action story, 
nbmitted for the 8. T. C., would fail 
° appeal to editors. I re-wrote both, 
Mrengthening them. Both have been 
Purchased by Brief Stories. That was 


If a: 
and doesn’t | 


recently | 
registrar | 


| story, “Old Don,” 


not know why your story does | you criticised for me during my 


reap nothing but rejection slips. | tions between outline, 


tions on this subject which we | will probably remember it as the 


certainly constructive criticism! No 
one can “pick on” editors in my pres- 
ence. Four, to whom I have not yet 
succeeded in selling, have written me 
“come again” notes with hints to help 
the next attempts. Such phrases as 


this, “a story of real merit, but not 
quite heavy enough for us,” show a real 
eagerness to encourage. 


SATISFIED STUDENTS 


Many Excellent Features 


May I endeavor to express my 
appreciation of the excellent fea- 
tures of your course? Your set- 
up into problem and solution; into 
basic elements, complications and 
struggle; the clean-cut distinc- 
tale and 
short-story, are most helpful. The 
lessons are practical, concise and 


plainly understandable. I con- 
gratulate myself on embarking on | 


your course.—J. W. R., San Fran- | 


cisco. 
First Sale 


I want to let you know that my 
l has just sold 
to the Chicago Daily News. You 


fifteen-hundred word story that 


period of training under you. 

This is probably the only way 
I can express my gratitude to 
you for the training I received, 
and I am glad to add my “three 
cheers”’ for you and the S. T. C. 
to those of the many other sat- 
isfied students.—J. B., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


Receives $125 for Story 
Since sending in my last les- 
sons I have sold ‘‘The Stolen Box 
Car’’ to Flynn’s. Received $125 
for it.—W. K. Bowen, Columbus, 


| room 
| electrically lighted, cool and airy. 


Ohio. 


Story for Second Lesson Sells 


You may be interested to know | 
that I have sold “An Epic in | 
Mud,’’ under a new title, | 
Mud Runner,” to Blue Book. This | 
story was written for the action | 
story in Lesson Two. Your an- |} 
alytical letters are helpful to me, | 
and I thank you for them.—G. 
Piddington, Sharon, Penna. 


Sale to Literary Magazine 

“Desert Dust,” a story by Amy 
Palmer, Long Beach, Calif., §. T. | 
C. Student, was written for the 
twenty-fifth assignment, and sold 
later to The Echo, a _ literary 
magazine maintaining a’ high 
standard of literary excellence. 


Sells Three-Act Play 
A few weeks ago I sold a drama 
in three acts, entitled, ‘‘Debtors,’’ 
to the Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Franklin, Ohio—Mrs. G. L. 
Wheeler, Fairbault, Minn. 


“I still believe it is the author 
who writes the books, and I still 
believe that the publisher’s job, 
although useful, although neces- 
sary, is upon a lower plane than 
that of the artist whose work the 
publisher is privileged to handle.” 
—The Londoner, in The Book- 
man. 


WRITERS’ COLONY 


Author & Journalist’s Second 
Season of Summer Colony 
Begins Soon 


The Author & Journalist’s Sum- 
mer Writers’ Colony has aroused 
the interest of the writers of the 
nation. For the first time a Col- 
ony has been established where 
writers of all classes may be as- 
sembled for a common interest 
to spend an unforgettable vaca- 
tion and to receive personal help 
with their writing problems from 
a recognized master of instruc- 
tion. 

The Writers’ Colony is ideally 
situated. Twenty-five miles from 
Denver, it is within easy access 
of this metropolis of the West. 
The road winds from Denver 
through Morrison, a small moun- 
tain village; past the famed Red 
Rocks Park; up a sharp incline 


-, and over Turkey Creek Pass, and 


thence to Indian Hills and the 
Colony. The Colony building is 
among the great spruce and yel- 
low pine trees, overlooking a 
broad range of mountains, with 
the eternal snow-capped peaks 
visible in the distance. 

The building itself is a large af- 
fair, built in the Alpine style, 
ideally situated as to setting. It 
contains a large, airy dining 
room; ‘living room with huge 
open fireplace and hundreds of 
books, class room, bathrooms and 
rooms for Colony guests. Every 
is comfortably furnished, 


Classes are held every day. All 
phases of writing are discussed, 
explained and made crystal-clear. 
Both the literary story and the 
standardized salable variety are 
fully taught. The work is made 


| of added interest by competitions 
' and numerous prize contests. All 


training is conducted by David 
taffelock, director of the Simpli- 
fied Training Course and asso- 
ciate editor of The Author & 
Journalist. 

His instruction is supplemented 
by frequent lectures given by the 
other members of The Author & 


| Journalist staff, Willard E. Haw- 
| kins, editor; 
' and Thomas H. Ferrill, associate 


Edwin Hunt Hoover 


and by such successful 
authors as William McLeod 
Raine, Arthur H. Carhart, Joe 
Mills, Albert W. Stone, Courtney 
Riley Cooper and others. 

Many unforgettable attractions 


editors, 


/ are within a short distance of the 


Colony and writers who attend 
will be given an opportunity to 
visit them. Na-te-so Indian pu- 
eblo, artists’. colony, Echo Lake, 
famous mining towns, Red Rocks, 
ruined castle, Bear Creek canon, 
are only a few of the places Col- 
ony writers will visit. 

Various forms of sport are open 
to Colony writers, such as golfing, 
mountain climbing, fishing, arch- 
ery practice, ete. The Author & 
Journalist has prepared a book- 
let giving complete information 
about the Colony and rates. The 
Colony will open July 3 and con- 
tinue until August 13. 
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Literary Market Tips 


(Continued from page 17) 


The Jewish Humorist, 32 Union Square, New 
York, is badly in need of material, writes Herbert 
Forbush, editor. He announces that payment will 
be at % to 1 cent a word, payable on acceptance. 
Extremely humorous 1500-word short-stories and 
verse, as well as short miscellany, are desired. Mr. 
Forbush deletes jokes from the previously pub- 
lished statement of his requirements. “Material 
should deal with Jewish life, with lots of dialect. 
Nothing will be accepted that reflects unfavorably 
upon Jews.” Publication of the magazine will start 
soon. 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., announces 
that its stories are now to be bought in shorter 
lengths, 3000 to 4000 words preferred, allowing a 
larger variety of stories and more of them in each 
issue. It uses also serials up to 15,000 words. 
Stories are judged for dramatic value and prob- 
ability, and must be interesting to girls, free from 
suggestiveness. 

Keystone Feature Service, 801 Federal Street. 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., a syndicate, uses only 
short-stories of from 1200 to 3500 words, on home 
and love themes, suitable for small-town papers, 
also stories with railroad and building-trade back- 
grounds. No crook or religious stories desired. 
Payment, according to Joe Jay Freeman, manager, 
is at no fixed rate, but is on the. outright purchase 
basis. 


The Ropeco Magazine, 842 Broadway, New 
York, is edited by Miss L. F. Roth, who writes: 
“Our need is for short-stories of adventure, ani- 
mal, boy-scout, and other interests that appeal to 
boys, as our magazine goes only to our boy cus- 
tomers of from 5 to 16 years. Jokes are used if 
suitable for these ages. No fairy stories or poems. 
We pay 2/3 cent a word on acceptance.” 


The Experimenter Publishing Company, which 
issues Science and Invention, Radio News, Spare- 
Time Money Making, and Amazing Stories, has 


moved from 53 Park Place to 230 Fifth Avenue, — 


New York. 


Feminine Lore, 41 Union Square, New York, is 
a new monthly publication edited by Louise Ken- 
nedy, and appealing to modern women. It uses 
love stories of sparkling type, verse, and feature 
articles. Payment is stated to be at 1 cent a word 
up, on acceptance. 


The B-B Service Company, 995 E. Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, was erroneously listed in our 
April issue as a syndicate in the market for ma- 
terial. Our information, though from a supposed- 
ly reliable contributor, did not come from the 
company, and Charles Roy Fox, general manager, 
writes to inform us that the B-B Service Company 
is not a direct market but a selling service, charg- 
ing a reading fee. 


& JOURNALIST 


William Thompson, 115 Main Street, Kingston, 
N. Y., who offers a valuable photograph service 
to writers and editors, reports that he also buys 
photographs if she deems them suitable to add to 
his collection of more than 60,000 subjects. “A; 
to the price paid,” he reports, “it depends entirely 
upon the subject. I must ask that return postage 
be sent if photographs are submitted.” 


The Conde Nast publications, including Vogye 
Vanity Fair, House & Garden, and Vogue Fashion 
Bi-Monthly have moved from 19 W. Forty-fourth 
Street to the Graybar Building, Lexington at For- 
ty-third Street, New York. 


The -Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl., Edith Grier Long, managing editor, 
sends this announcement: “We are in the marke 
for articles, excellent but simple, for readers w 
to 14 years of age, dealing with temperance; essays 
on health, self-control, law-enforcement; short 
stories showing the value of abstinence from use 
of tobacco and alcohol in any form, also kindness 
to animals and persons and interest and good-will 
for other races. We would welcome good puzzles, 
Nothing considered that is not fine in content and 
expression. Moderate rates are paid on publication 
and supplementary rights are released if desired 
by the author. Verse usually is accepted only if 
offered gratis.” 


College Life, 4602 Thirteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., “is in the market for modern, sophisticated 
short-stories of the flapper type, from 2000 to 250 
words, humorous verse, and the modern collegiate 
types of short humorous sketches and miscellany, 
from 100 to 350 words in length. Nothing serious 
can be used,” writes N. L. Pines, editor. “Payment 
is on acceptance at a flat rate of 1 cent a word.” 


Fiction House, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, reports that all of its magazines, Action 
Stories, North-West Stories, Lariat Story and 
Love Romances, are heavily stocked on humor and 
will not be in the market for such material for 
several months. 


Forecast Magazine, 6 E. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, A. M. Goudiss, editor, is in the market 
for articles of 1800 to 3000 words, chiefly news 
features and interviews on food and health topics 
Payment is on acceptance at 1 cent a word up. 


The Kansas Legionnaire, 335 N. Market Strett 
Wichita, Kans., edited by Kirke Mechem, pays 
$10 per story on acceptance for short-stories up t 
4000 words in length dealing with the war, ptt 
ferably those dealing with service in Franct 
Verse or non-fiction articles not used. 


Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
is now edited by H. P. Brown, succeeding E. E 
Plummer, who resigned to become radio editor 0! 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner. Mr. Brow 
writes that he is well stocked up with material 
and will buy very little during the summer. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


“On 


with :— 


HELEN F. PRICE 


Are YOU Seeking a Reliable Agent? 


Not a “mailer,” but one who 
actually SELLS stories? 


If vou are, I offer criticism, revision, typing, mar- 
keting services. Write for particulars. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Authors’ Agent 
4247 Beyd Avenue 


The Hilltop,” 
through my MARKETING SERVICE. 


“No busy writer should 
be bothered with the 
tiresome, and sometimes 
disheartening, detail of 
submissions. 
taking this off their 
hands, a good agent con- 
tinually has his finger on 
the pulse of the market.” 


Besides 


New York, N. Y. 


“‘A Good Agent Is an Invaluable Institution 
Indispensable to Every Busy Writer,” 


Says HELEN F. PRICE, author of 
and numerous short stories, sold 
She continues 


And in an autographed copy of 
her new book, the Hilltop,’’ 
she writes: 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


carefully typewritten. 
Complete, careful service. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Flora O’Rourke 31 South High St. 


| REE TYPING OFFER 
| (Good until June 1, 1927) 
BEFORE HAVING YOUR MSS. TYPED 
Write us about it 
YE PUDDING LANE CRAFTSMEN 
P. O. Box 283, Dept. C, Louisville, Ky. 
“Creators of Beauty’ 


Ted and Virginia Maxwell: 


Your text book on play construction is the only really 
practical one I have ever had that tells how to arrange a 
Play, ete, Very sincerely, MIGNON Quaw. 
Maxwell’s Play Technique Price $1.00 
Expert criticism and advice on plays, short stories, 

novels, ete. 


HOFFMAN-MAXWELL PLAY CO. 
830 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPERT TYPING AND REVISING 


45¢ per 1000 words from typed copy; 65¢ per 
1000 words from handwritten copy. One carbon 


copy. 
WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 
604 R. U. L. Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 


Attention, Authors, Publishers 
PHOTOGRAPHS SELL YOUR COPY 


60,000 photographs, world wide subjects—nature, archi- 
tecture, agriculture, industry, geographic, ethnologic, 
art—every subject of human interest at your service for 
illustrating copy. 


THOMPSON, 115 Main Street, Kingston, N. Y. 


EXPERT TYPING AND REVISING 

AUTHORS—Manuscripts, Photoplays, Short 

Stories, 50c¢ per 1000 words, poems le per line. 
Wallace Literary Typing Bureau 

803 Mohawk St. Utica, N. Y. 


Free Criticism 
RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former magazine editor, and short-story crit- 
ic since 1918, will read and criticise, FREE OF 
CHARGE, any short-story under 8,000 words, 
provided the author has never before submitted 
a manuscript to Mr. Carnes for criticism, and 
postage is enclosed for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are famous 
the country over for their clearness, honesty, 
and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
306-308 Elton Bldg. Tallapoosa, Ga. 
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The United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the board 
of civil-service examiners at the postoffice or cus- 
tomhouse in any city, should be addressed by any 
who desire to file applications for the position of 
assistant in agricultural information, the duties of 
which consist of writing or editing articles along 
agricultural, financial, or economic lines, giving 
the results of agricultural and economic investiga- 
tions in popular form. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination, but will be 
rated on their education and experience and pub- 
lished papers or magazine articles. The entrance 
salary is $2700 a year. Closing date for filing ap- 
plications, May 10th. 


Keith’s Beautiful Homes Magazine, 100 N. Sev- 
enth Street, Minneapolis, is edited by M. L. Keith. 
Elaine C. Platou, assistant editor, writes: “We 
are in the market for a high grade of material 
dealing with architecture, interior decoration, etc. 
We use manuscripts of from 500 to 1500 words, 
accompanied by good clear illustrations. Things 
must be modern and up-to-date. We review manu- 
scripts promptly and pay on publication. Please 
remark this, since last month you had us listed as 
paying on acceptance. We can use no material that 
is conversational in style, and no fiction, even of 
home-building style.” The magazine uses some 
short verse, but at present is overstocked. 


Pep Stories, 104 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York, is a new monthly magazine edited by Frank 
Armer, which desires “stories of risque, snappy, 
sexy flavor, from 2000 to 5000 words in length, 
paying on publication at 1% cents a word. We 
also use some snappy light verse for which we 
pay 25 cents a line on publication.” 


Mayfair, 143 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, is a new monthly magazine of the Maclean 
- Publishing Company, Ltd., the first issue appear- 
ing in April. J. Herbert Hodgins, managing edi- 
tor, writes: “This is a companion magazine to 
Canadian Homes and Gardens, and will welcome 
articles on society, fashions, and sport. From 
month to month it will present the pageant of 
Drama, Fashion, Literature, Art—as it touches or 
amuses our own people across the Dominion. Pay- 
ment will be on publication at 1 cent a word.” 
The magazine does not care for fiction. 


Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, “is now 
carrying on a big editorial improvement program, 
which is the basis of the promotional campaign by 
which we intend to push the circulation over the 
200,000 notch,” writes Herbert Hungerford, edi- 
torial and circulation counsel. 


Wallace Hebberd, publisher, 129 El Paso de la 
Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif., writes: “Original 
manuscripts and book materials are wanted. Man- 
uscripts of general interest will receive prompt 
consideration and, if accepted, will be published on 
the usual royalty basis.” 


& JOURNALIST 


Liberty, 247 Park Avenue, New York, is noy 
edited by J. M. Patterson, Ronald Millar being 
executive editor. In a recent communication, Ir. 
ving Davis of the staff writes: “Liberty has de. 
cided to provide an outlet for the poetical aspira. 
tions of its readers. Amateur offerings are jp. 
vited, and poems in light, lyrical vein are pre. 
ferred, though no subjects are barred. Poems 
must be not more than sixteen lines long. Age. 
cepted offerings will be paid for at customary 
rates. Address the Poetry Editor.” 


Thrills, 104 W. Forty-second Street, New York, 
edited by Frank Armer, a new monthly, announces 
that it is in the market for short-stories of 2000 to 
5000 words and serials of 60,000 words, with a real 
thrill in them of a type to appeal to men. Themes 
desired are adventure, romance, and mystery—“he- 
man stuff.” Stories can be laid anywhere—China, 
the West, etc. Incidental love interest may enter, 
but the adventure angle should be the strongest, 
Payment is on publication at 1 cent a word. First 
American serial rights only are purchased. 


Underworld is a new magazine devoted to re- 
print crime and detective stories and published by 
the same company that issues The Golden West 
Magazine. Like the latter, it offers a market for 
second serial rights to material published prior to 
1917, and will pay fur suggestions. Both magz- 
zines have moved from 236 W. Fifty-fifth Street 
to 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, George Briggs Jenkins, editor, writes: “You 
might make a special note to the effect that we 
print baseball stories all the year round, so that 
writers may send them in during twelve months of 
the year. We will soon be on the lookout for 
winter sport stories. If they appeared in the office 
during June and July they would be ‘timely’ for 
us.” 


American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., Ovid M. Butler, editor, 
sends the following revised statement of its re- 
quirements: “Popular articles, stories, and photo- 
graphs, dealing with trees, forests, reforestation, 
lumbering, wild life, hunting, fishing, exploration, 
and other phases of forest and tree life, up to 2500 
words. Uses occasional verse under twenty lines. 
Photographs of -unique or unusual trees and forest 
oddities especially desired. Payment is at 1 cent 
a word and up for articles and 50 cents and up for 
photographs.” 


MAGAZINES REPORTED OVERSTOCKED 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago. 
Lions Club Magazine, Chicago. 

Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Rexall Magazine, Boston. 

The Congregationalist, Boston. 

Nature Magazine, Washington, D. C. 
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ARTHUR E. 


SCOTT 


Authors Agent and Editorial Critic 


Expert criticism, revision, and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. If you want 
real editorial assistance, write for 
particulars. 


(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


74 Irving Pl., New York 


Why cant l 
sell that story?’ 


THE AUTHOR WANTS TO KNOW 


If the editors won’t tell you, send your 
manuscript to me. Having, thru many 
years’ experience, acquired the editorial 
point of view, I have become expert in de- 
tecting what the rejection slip or the po- 
litely vague letter of declination — 

What editors have not time to 
- paid to do, and so avoid doing, I will 


0. 

I do not offer instruction in authorship— 
only to point out what is wrong with what 
you have written. You must make it 
right; and you will, if you have it in you. 
The way to learn how to write is to keep 
on writing. 

Write for terms. 


HENRY GALLUP PAINE 


| 
Bartholdi Building 


Broadway and 23rd St., New York 
(Late Editor, Authors’ League Bulletin) 
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© YEAR GUARANTEE 


FREE 

TRIAL 
REMANUFACTURED 
LIKE NEW 


LOW 
paces WALUES fans, 
WRITE FOR BIG BARGAIN CATALOG-ITS FREE 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER (Qs Dent. 1854 1354 


UTHORS’ TYPIST will give prompt 
and careful attention to your manu- 
script. 50c per thousand words from 
typed copy; 75c from handwritten. Car- 
n copy free. 
KATHLEEN MAC NAMEE 
4643 N. Naples St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTENTION, NEW WRITERS! 

I will read your manuscript and advise you without 
charge. Let us om together and have a heart-to-heart talk 
about your troub 

Those unsold scripts may need but a few changes to make 
them salable. I market upon a 10% commission basis, if 
desired. I have been —_ and selling for twenty years, 
and I know the mark 

THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 
Lock Box 935 Kansas City, Mo. 


DO YOU WRITE 
TO SELL? 


If so, you will be interested in increasing 
your income. 


The Author & Journalist has recognized a 
need and has filled it. Both professional and 
beginning writers have ordered the remark- 
able new book-course, 


“How to Write a Screenable 
Plot Into Your Fiction Story” 


It helps them to increase their incomes by 
showing them the way to make their maga- 
zine stories screenable. The book is also 
invaluable as an aid to writing dramatic and 
action stories. 

If you are writing to sell, you will need 
this unique and modern aid to the writer. 


De Luxe, cloth-bound book 
Three free assignment criticism coupons 
Booklet of assignments 
Specially os Complete, $5 Postpaid 


Order from the S. T. C. Dept., The Author & 
Journalist, 1839 shiamie St., Denver, Colo. 


Send for free booklet, “How to Sell Stories 
to the Moving Picture Producers.” 
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MAGAZINES SUSPENDED 


Stage and Screen, New York. 

The Measure, 325 E. Seventeenth Street, New 
York (mail returned). 

The Double Dealer, New Orleans. 

The Salesman’s Journal, New York. 

Realty, 17 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
(mail returned). 

The American Parade, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Laughs and Chuckles, Wilmington, Del. 
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Prize Contests 


Photoplay Magazine, 221 Fiity-seventh 
Street, New York, announces that, in conjunc- 
tion with Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, it 
will award $15,000 for motion picture ideas pre- 
sented in 200-word synopsis form. The first prize 
is $5000; second, $2000; third and fourth, $1000 
each; fifth and sixth, $500 each; seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth, $250 each; forty additional prizes 
are $100 each. The contest closes August 15, 1927. 
Detailed conditions and a prescribed entry blank 
appear in the magazine. 


The Associated Glee Clubs of America, 113 W. 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, will award $100 
and an honor medal for the poem which the judges 
(Prof. John Erskine, Robert Frost, and Marshall 
Bartholomew) consider best adapted to a musical 
setting. Contest is open to all and the closing date 
is December Ist. Address “Judges of the Song- 
Poem Competition.” The name of writer should 
be inclosed in a sealed envelope. 


The Associated Glee Clubs of America, 113 W. 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, announce a com- 
petition, open to any composer, for a gold medal 
and $500 prize for the best four-part male chorus 
composition submitted prior to December 1, 1927. 
Four copies must be submitted, marked “Attention 
of Judges of Prize Song.” The name of composer 
should not appear on the manuscript or printed 
copy, but should be given, with address, in an ac- 
companying letter. More complete details will be 
sent on request. 


Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn., offers the fol- 
lowing prizes in contests now open: $10 each for 
the best five jokes by or about traveling salesmen, 
50 to 100 words long; contest closes June 1. Three 
prizes, $25, $15, and $10 for best vaudeville gags; 
closes July 1. Same prizes for Army and Navy 
jokes, closing August 1; for best Hayseed jokes, 
closing September 1; for best Swede jokes, clos- 
ing October 1; for best Hebrew jokes, closing 
November 1. W. H. Fawcett, editor, will select 
the winners and reserves the right to buy other 
jokes submitted at regular rates. Payment will be 
made immediately after close of each contest. 


& JOURNALIST 


The Archer, a new magazine published by the 
Society of Friends of Roerich Museum, offers 3 
prize of $500 for the best «hitherto unpublished 
short-story of between 3000 and 10,000 words, ar- 
riving at the editorial office before October 1, 1927. 
Stories may have been written originally in any 
language and may be submitted in English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Russian, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, or Norwegian. If written in languages other 
than these they must be translated into English, 
The object of this contest is the discovery and pub- 
lication of stories totally different from the type 
now most popular in American magazines. The 
-Ircher is not interested in stories where cleverness, 
realistic accuracy, timeliness, sensuality, or complex 
psychology form the chief appeal. The quality 
most desired is an interpretation of life in its 
more permanent aspects, neither omitting nor un- 
duly emphasizing the spiritual side. To be specific, 
stories ranging from Hawthorne to Bret Harte, 
from Tolstoi to Tchekhov, from Lafcadio Hearn 
to Selma Lagerlof, will be in order. The purpose 
of The Archer is the expression of brotherhood 
through art. It is believed that any sincere rep- 
resentation of an author's most intimate thought, 
experience and imagination must contribute to this 
end, but the warping of sincerity by passing 
fashions of the day has made it increasingly dif- 
ficult for the short-story writer to be true to him- 
self. The universal impulses of life are generally, 
so to speak, short-circuited for him; so that he 
loses his birthright as the representative of hu- 
manity, and becomes a mere entertainer of the 
moment, and a trick entertainer at that. He con- 
forms to one of various patterns and no longer 
expresses his deeper self. The Archer hopes to 
receive manuscripts written because they had to 
be and perhaps laid aside because they were neither 
piquant nor timely enough for the general market. 
Such stories should appeal to readers of other 
nations and cultures for they will affirm the unity 
of the soul of man throughout the ages. To put 
it journalistically, we want the cosmic thrill 
Stories should be typewritten, with pages securely 
bound together and should be accompanied by self- 
addressed envelopes with return postage. The 
author’s name should appear at the top of the first 
page. The editors of The Archer will be the sole 
judges of the contest. Stories unavailable will be 
returned as soon as possible; those arriving be- 
tween July 1st and September Ist may be reported 
on less promptly. The editors will be glad to pur- 
chase at regular rates any story which they cat 
use. Authors wishing to set a minimum price on 
a story may put the amount under their names 00 
the first page. Address International Short-Story 
Contest of The Archer, Charles Wharton Stork. 
editor in chief, Society of Friends of Roerich 
Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
U. 3. A.” 

Motor, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, com- 
ducts a monthly cover title contest. 
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te | IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE $100 PRIZE for SHORT STORY 
ers a 
on “greatest authority o em 
5, ar- LOW P RICES is teaching Short-Stery Writing success- 
1927 7 fully by mail. His students have made 
| THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Publishers thousands work. A real 

V raining course—individual criticism o 
iad 1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado lessons. Send today for booklet, “Short- 

: Story Writing,” and learn how to try for 
Dan- One Dr. Burton the $100 prize. Special rate and Profit- 
other book — Sharing Plan. 
slish, LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
pub- subscrip- | 422 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn, 

ion, 
type $2.95. A GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL TYPEWRIT- 
The F Both ING SERVICE FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 
MESS, books Authors’ Manuscripts typewritten to meet Editorial Re- 
aplex with quirements. 75c a thousand words; Poetry, 2c a line; in- 
tality subscrip- cluding a good quality of paper, one carbon copy and all 

“i minor corrections. Quick, neat, and accurate work with 
n its a Money-Back Guarantee. A trial will convince. 
un- KATHMANN BROTHERS 
cific, 101 West 123rd Street New York City 
arte, 
learn YOUR WORDS 

Re-typed like engraving on Agawam Bond 
pose paper. Professional, correct and_ corrected. 
hood 1 Fifty cents one thousand words. Hand script 

seventy-five cents one thousand words. Car- 
Fep- bon, of course. Return postage. Manuscripts: 
ught, CONSCIOUS J. DAVIS 
this SHORT-STORY 
sing TECHNIQUE 268 Stanton St. Portland, Oregon 
dif- DAVID RAFFELOCK 
him- 
ally, RELIABLE 

he 
SALES SERVICE 
the FOR AUTHORS 
or, As a matter of convenience for writers, The 
nger Author & Journalist maintains a reliable 
s to e 
Manuscript Selling Agency 
ther In offering this service, although we have 
ket a closer knowledge of immediate market 
Ket. needs than the majority of writers, we do 
ther not claim any mysterious influence with edi- 

ity tors nor do we guarantee the sale of a 
nity manuscript. We guarantee only to devote 
put honest and intelligent effort to selling manu- 

il! scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
ari, promptly as possible. 
rely Reading Fee: Each manuscript must be 
self- ry Sh S T h by or of for 
: = the first words, cents for each thou- 
The onscious ort tory ec hique sand words additional. Inclose' return 
first By DAVID RAFFELOCK postage. 

; Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist Commission: In case of sale, our commis- 
sole It leads the way to clear thinking in fictional sion is 15 per cent < price received, mini- 

1 be technique. Postpaid, $1.10 mum commission $3.00 
be- e Note Carefully: To avoid misunderstand- 

f What an Editor Wants ings, clients should bear in mind that the 
rte By A. H. BITTNE Agency accepts for marketing only manu- 
pur- scripts which the editors deem likely to sell. 

’ , Associate Editor, Frontier Stories When in our judgment the material is not 
Ca’ So full of practical help that it deserves a place of salable type, it will be returned to the 
> on on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires to write author with a brief critical opinion (not a 

of fiction. Postpaid, $1.10 full criticism) explaining why we do not 
the submission of manu- 
tory Other Recom script to the editors. 
ork. F mendations, and Prices Postpaid The Agency does not attempt to market 
of ' ‘ undamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sulli- photoplays, verse, jokes, editorials, or any 
rich ie Hoffman. $2.15. material of limited’ appeal. 

‘ity Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman. 
Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn. $1.10. aenntcilinandmenemanted 
Dramatic Situations, Polti. 65. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
con- ing to Se sdwin Wildman. 2.15 
sate Business of Writing, Holliday and Van Rens- 1839 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 
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“The Significance of Germany’s Entrance Into 
the League of Nations” is announced as the sub- 
ject for an essay contest sponsored by a com- 
mittee of interested persons for students of Ger- 
man affairs. There will be two sets of prizes, one 
for college students, and the other for persons not 
now in college. In each group, the first prize is 
$100, the second is $50, the third is $25. The papers 
may be written either in English or German. No 
paper may exceed the limit of 2500 words. The 
closing date is June 30, 1927. More complete de- 
tails, and the entrance blanks required for the com- 
petition, may be obtained by addressing the Sup- 
ervising Committee, “Germany and the League” 
Essay Competition, 532 Seventh Street, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Shrine Magazine, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, has started a department, “The Shrine 
Service.” conducted by Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
and intended to be “a helpful get-together on 
everything of interest to women, the-family, and 
the home.” It conducts monthly contests in which 
prizes of $10, $5, $2, and $1 will be awarded. The 
first contest is for cake recipes, which must be 
written in standard recipe form, and must reach 
the Contest Editor by May 15. 

Spare-Time Money Making, 230 Fiith Avenue, 
New York, offers prizes of $10, $5, and ten of $1 
for the best letters on: “What Advertisement in 
Spare-Time Money Making interests you most and 
why?” Closes 15th of each month. Offers $3 for 
each idea accepted for “Opti-mistakes.”” No draw- 
ings necessary, just ideas. Pays $5 each for ac- 
cepted letters explaining sound ways for readers 
to secure additional income. Offers a prize of $100 
every month for the best story on “How I Profited 
by a Suggestion in Spare-Time Money Making”: 
this contest closes the 15th of each month. 


Citizens’ Radio Call Book, 508 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, offers prizes of $150 to $25 for 
the best drawings or paintings in colors for pros- 
pective covers. Closing date September 1, 1927. 
Address the Cover Editor. 


The American Chicle Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y., offers prizes of $500 to $25 for titles 
to a “Black Jack” picture appearing in advertise- 
ments in various magazines, which contain the 
conditions in full. Closing date, May 25th. 


Mrs. Alma Margaret Higgins, of Butte, Mont.. 
announces through American Forests and Forest 
Life, an offer of $10 for a photograph of the most 
beautiful growing Community Christmas tree sub- 
mitted. If a picture of the lighted tree cannot be 
taken, a description of the tree in Christmas garb 
must accompany the photograph. Size of the tree 
should be given, date of transplanting, if any, and 
by whom planted. A prize of $10 is also offered 
for a photograph of a living home Christmas tree 
decorated to tell the “Christmas story.” Submit 
entries before February, 1928. 


& JOURNALIST 


The National Association of Office Appliance 
Manufacturers offers a prize of $500 for the bes 
design for an emblem to be used by members jp 
their advertising, on letterheads, etc. Closing date 
May 15, 1927. Address R. N. Fellows, contes 
chairman, care of Addressograph Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, of- 
fers $300 in.prizes for short-stories by boys under 
twenty years of age, as follows: First prize, 
$100; second prize, $50; six prizes of $25 each, 
The announcement states: “These prizes are in 
addition to a payment for each story at our regular 
rates. For stories which do not win the prizes, but 
which seem to the editors worthy of publication, 
this same rate will be paid, all stories so purchased 
and all prize-winning stories becoming the property 
of Boys’ Life. Stories must not be more than 400) 
words in length, and on the last page of each man- 
uscript must appear a certification by parent, 
guardian, teacher or scoutmaster that the story is 
original and entirely the work of the contestant. 
This certification should read: ‘This story is, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, the original 
and unassisted work of Signed 
In the upper right-hand corner of the first page 
of each manuscript must appear the name of the 
writer, his address, age, whether he is a Troop 
or Lone Scout or not, and grade or year in school 
or high school. Any boy under twenty years of 
age is eligible to compete. Editors of Boys’ Life 
will act as judges. Manuscripts must be received 
before September Ist, 1927. Address them to The 
Editors, Short-Story Contest for Boys.” 


Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New 
York, announces a contest for letters of not more 
than 500 words on “What Radio Has Done for 
Me.” Human-interest stories are desired. The first 
prize is $10 and there are three prizes of $5 each. 
Contest closes May 15. Address Radio Contest 
Editor. 

Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New 
York, offers prizes for “good old-fashioned reci- 
pes.” Prizes range from $25 to $5. Address 
“Recipe Contest.” 

The New York Evening Graphic, New York, te 
cently announced that $50 weekly will be awarded 
to writers on the benefits of sermons delivered 
from church pulpits. The contest is open to all 
creeds, the stipulation being that the writer of 
the letter attend church and describe in his owt 
words how he gained spiritual help from the 
sermon. 

Stag, 1700 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, at 
nounces that it pays $2 each for acceptable jokes 
used on its joke page, with a $5 first prize eac 
month. 

S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., Fort Wayne 
Ind., offers a $500 prize for a name to be us 
on its service fountains. Closing date, June 15th. 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU | 
FOR WRITERS | 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a _ specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 


$3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 

Art of Inventing Characters (Polti). 2.50 
The Writer’s Book ~ 2.50 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)...._._ 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) _.__ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) _. 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow). 15 


How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) 65 
aie Way into 80 
Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 
Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50¢ per 1000 words. Poetry le per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N.Y. 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: 1c per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
600-a E. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


THE WRITER’s MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


4 Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and 
turn out salable manuscripts. But how? 

My Service will show you, increasing your 
sales and lessening your labor. Send for my 


circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many your 
prospects are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publishers 
in the world, thru information obtained 
by actual door-to-door canvass. Write 
for your FREE copy. 

POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on 
stories, photoplays, etc., on profit-sharing 
basis; also Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. 0. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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FROM BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


“You discussed this story at length, mentioning that you thought 
it was a good story. To show you how good your judgment was, 
I have just sold ‘The Grondet Mystery, after following your in. 
structions, to Blue Book for $100.00.’—GHenn G. Gravatt. 


REAL detective sends in this 
fascinating account of a 
strange crime which he was instru- | 
mental in solving. Perhaps others tT 
of our readers have been concerned 
in mysteries equally interesting. 


W hat 
Happens 
to 

Your 
Stories? 


The 


By 
Gienn G. Do you enjoy the thrill of receiving 


Mystery Gravatt checks for them, of seeing them in | 


Grondet 


print under your name? 
T first it looked like a plain case of 
suicide. Grondet had been reading 


a newspaper on the porch of his 
California bungalow. At seven o’clock on 
this particular December evening he threw 
down the paper and walked into the house. 
He found his wife’s bedroom door locked 
from the inside. Sensing something wrong, 
and believing he smelled gas coming from 
the room, Grondet ran to the home of his 
neighbors. 

Accompanied by his neighbors, he re- 
turned, forced open the door, and found 
at his feet the body of his wife. Mrs. 


Grondet was in her nightgown and had 
apparently pulled a sheet over herself. Her 
head was covered by a hatbox. A tube 
from: the gas-pipe passed through a tiny 
hole in the side of the box. Another and 
larger hole had been cut in the bottom of 
the box for her head to pass through. A 
handkerchief had been tied around her 
neck to keep the gas from escaping from 
the box, so that death might come quick 
A pillow and a bathrobe were propped 
against the hatbox. 

Mrs. Grondet, who, like her husband, 
was French, left the usual suicide note. It 


There are no mysteries or secrets 
about writing stories that will sell. 
Proper training, guiding you to make 
the most of your ability, is the prime 


essential. 


GLENN G. GRAVATT, Los Angeles, member of the Authors League of America, is a writer who 
secured the benefit of Tur AvurHor & JourNnatis:’s training and services and has achieved success. 
His stories appear frequently in Blue Book, Flynn’s, True Detective Mysteries, Real Detective Stories, 
and in many other magazines. 


Dear Mr. Raffelock: 


Here is what Mr. Gravatt thinks of the Simplified Training Course: 


Los Angeles, Calif., March 19, 1927. 


When I finished the Simplitied Training Course I decided that I was so much in debt to you that 
the only way I could, partially repay my indebtedness to you was to keep you informed as to my sales 
so that prospective students might know something about the benefits to be’derived from the course. 


At first I did this, but lately I have been neglecting to do so. 
sales, both to Real Detective Tales. 


is “The Puzzle Worker.”’ 


However, this week I have made two 


Number one is “The Affair of the Sultan’s Diamond’’; number two 
The editor has asked me to prepare a series of about a dozen short-stories 


using the same character that I used in ‘“‘The Puzzle Worker,” saying he was too good to waste on 


one short-story. 
thank but you. 


I must say that this sort of reception is certainly encouraging. I 


IF the Simplified Training Course has done so much for other writers all over the United States, don't 


have no one to 
Sincerely, 
GLENN G. GRAVATT. 


you think that it is at least worth investigating? We will gladly send you our booklet, “The Way 
Past the Editor,” upon request. It will give you a comprehensive view of the training. You owe it 


to yourself to fill in and send us the coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 


18389 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

on my part, your free booklet, “The 


Way Past the Editor,’’ and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Train- 
ing Course in Short-Story Writing. 
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